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The LATE EMPEROR 
JAPAN 


HEN THE NEWS was brought 

out from the palace; when the 

great multitude that had been 
. waiting, praying there for so long, 
heard, and fell—a self-controlled race— 
to sobbing, to shedding silent tears for 
the one that had passed; when the old 
people went into the forest to fast and 
pray for the life of that one, lying then 
at death’s door in the palace; when the 
simple people made pilgrimage to the 
peak of Fujiyama, to remain there, near 
the Gods, in prayer and silence, peti- 
tioning the unseen powers for the life 
of their Emporer—it was then that the 
fitting tribute was paid to the deeds and 
character of the great monarch who made 
Japan a world-power, who carried the 
heroic spirit of antiquity into the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. 

That was the achievement of the Em- 
peror Mutsuhito; and as such, he stands 
and will stand in history as more than 
a national figure, more than the maker 
of a great nation; he takes his place as 
one of the Significant Men in the history 
of the world. In ancient times a King 
was more than a figurehead, more than 
the Executive Branch of the government, 
more, let us say at once, than merely a 
man. The nations believed that there 
was a Soul to each one of them; they 
spoke of the Gods, the unseen, divine 
powers of the national soul. They had 
their link with the Gods, their God in- 
carnate to reign over and guide them; 
they had their kings who represented 
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the Gods, the National Soul. As such, 
Kings were divine, the high priests of the 
nation, embodiments of the ideal of the 
people, the Pole Star of all loyalty, 
devotion, nobility, and heroism. Out 
of such a conception was born the heroic 
spirit of antiquity. Alone among the 
monarchs of the modern world, Mut- 
suhito was accorded such a position by 
his people, 

The representative of perhaps the 
most ancient dynasty in the world, he 
could yet face modern conditions with 
extraordinary success; could guide his 
people clear out of a slumbrous mediev- 
alism into the glare and hurry of modern- 
ity, to the accomplishment in a few de- 
cades of what it had taken Europe many 
centuries to accomplish; and yet retain 
about himself the ancient spirit. He 
could be a successful modern sovereign, 
perhaps the most successful of our time; 
and remain a king in the antique sense; 
a twentieth-century business man, but 
none the less the direct descendant of 
the Sun;.a wise modern statesman, and 
at the same time an incarnate divinity. 
Perhaps indeed there is no paradox here; 
perhaps his present-day was 
the natural result of his antique, his ar- 
chaic sanctity of office; but in our day 
it seems like a paradox. In the eves of 
Europe and America, the greatness of 
Japan will seem to be owing to the far- 
sight and patriotism of such men as 
Ito, Togo, Yamagata, the Elder States- 
men. But it was Mutsuhito who found 


success 
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H. 1. M. Mutsubito, the Late Emperor of Japan 
(From his latest portrait ) 
Courtesy of the “Theosophical Path’’—Point Loma, Cal 
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H. 1. M. Yosbibito, the}Emperor.of Japan 


Courtesy of the “‘Theosophica! Path"’—Point Loma, Cal 
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H. 1. M. the Empress of Japan 


Courtesy of the ““Theosophicai Path'’—Point Loma Cal 








H. 1. M. the Empress Dowager of Japan 


Courtesy of the “Theosophical Path'’—Point Loma, Cal 
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them, chose them, and inspired them. 
And in the eyes of Ito, Yamagata and 
the others—men who could beat the 
modern world at its own game—their 
success was due to the “Virtue of the 
Emperor.” From the Field-Marshal 
to the humblest private, from the great 
Admiral to the least of his sailors, his 
people believe that it was he that tri- 
umphed at Mukden, his virtue that des- 
tdoyed the invader on the Sea of Japan. 
There is only one way to test a theory— 
by the success it wins. The Japanese 
theory as to the virtue of the Emperor 
stood that test triumphantly. Perhaps 
after all, O modern world, it is the in- 
nate divinity of man that is the grandest 
of all assets, the surest weapon of vic- 
tory. 

That may be the lesson and secret of 
the epos of the era of Meiji, and of the 
life of its central figure, the great Mut- 
suhito. Whether Japan will succeed 
in retaining the antique spirit; whether 
that spirit will come through the surge 
and welter of modern materialism and 
commercialism, and remain an inspira- 


tion for humanity at large, or not, the 
glory of Mutsuhito will remain undim- 
med. He could grasp the modern with- 
out losing the ancient. He could be at 
once the modern statesman-king, and 
the enthroned god of prehistoric times, 
without incongruity, without showing 
the least unfitness for either role. 

All hearts surely go out in love and 
sympathy to the bereaved Empress. 
She was a fitting consort for him. “My 
wife is my Minister of Education,” 
he is reported to have said. With him, 
she, the pure-souled patriot, the tender 
mother and lover of her people, labored 
daily for the building up of Japan. In 
the field, the soldiers saw before them 
for their beacon and inspiration, the 
spirit and virtue of Mutsuhito; in the 
hospitals the sick and wounded felt the 
gracious influence, the healing tenderness 
of Haruko. 

May that virtue, that influence, abide 
forever with the people of Japan, that 
the antique, magnanimous ideals may 
not wane! 


Holiday Greeting 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


I greet you under the holly, 

And under the mistletoe bough, 
Let us drive away old melancholy, 
Because of the holiday bolly, 
And surely, my friend, it is folly 

To pass by the mistletoe now; 
When everyone tries to be jolly 

Under the mistletoe bough. 
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The CRUISE of THE 
SNARK 


By Jack London 








The Cruise of the Snark is the title given by 
Jack London to the book recounting his world- 
famed voyage in a small boat called the Snark. 
By his kind permission and that of his publishers, 
The eases Choasene, New York, we are 
nergy to our readers a sketch condensed 
rom its pages with a few of the illustrations. 
It is extremely fascinating throughout and the 
difficulty has n to give an adequate concep- 
tion of the story without reproducing it entire. 





T BEGAN in the swimming pool 
es at Glen Ellen. Between swims 

it was our wont to come out and 

lie in the sand and let our skins 
breathe the warm air and soak in the 
sunshine. Roscoe was a _ yachtsman. 
I had followed the sea a bit. It was in- 
evitable that we should talk about boats. 
We talked about small boats, and the 
seaworthiness of small boats. We in- 
stanced Captain Slocum and his three 
years’ voyage around the world in the 
Spray. 

We asserted that we were not afraid 
to go around the world in a small boat, 
say forty feet long. We asserted fur- 
thermore that we would like to do it. 
We asserted finally that there was noth- 
thing in this world we’s like better than 
a chance to do it. 

“Let us do it,” we said 
in fun. 

Then I asked Charmian privily if 
she’d really care to do it, and she said 
that it was too good to be true. 

The next time we breathed our skins 
in the sand by the swimming pool I 
said to Roscoe, “Let us do it.” 

I was in earnest, and so was he, for 
he said: 

“When shall we start?” 

I had a house to build on the ranch, 
also an orchard, a vineyard, and several 
hedges to plant, and a number of other 
things to do. We thought we would 
start in four or five years. Then the 
lure of the adventure began to grip us. 





Why not start at once? We'd never be 
younger, any of us. Let the orchard, 
vineyard, and hedges be growing up 
while we were away. When we came 
back, they would be ready for us, and 
we could live in the barn while we built 
the house. 

So the trip was decided upon, and the 
building of the Snark began. We named 
her the Snark because we could not 
think of any other name— this informa- 
tion is given for the benefit of those who 





Charmian and the Skipper 
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From Cruise of the Snark. 
Co., Publishers, N. Y 
otherwise might think there is something 
occult in the name. 

Our friends cannot understand why we 
make this voyage. They shudder, and 
moan, and raise their hands. No amount 
of explanation can make them compre- 
hend that we are moving along the line 
of least resistance; that it is easier for 
us to go down to the sea in a small ship 
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than to remain on dry land, just as it 
it easier for them to remain on dry land 
than to go down to the 3ea in the small 
ship. This state of mind comes from an 
undue prominence of the ego. They 
‘annot get away from themselves. They 
cannot come out of themselves long 
enough to see that their line of least re- 
sistance is not necessarily everybody 
else’s line of least resistance. They 
make their own bundle of desires, likes, 
and dislikes a yardstick wherewith to 
measure the desires, likes and dislikes 
of all creatures. This is unfair. [| tell 


and philosophy goes glimmering. It 
is / ltke that makes the drunkard drink 
the martyr wear a hair shirt; that makes 
one man a reveller and another man an 
anchorite; that makes one man pursue 
fame, another gold, another love, and 
another God. Philosophy is very often 
a man’s way of explaining his own / 
like. 

But to return to the Snark, and why 
I, for one, want to journey in her around 
the world. The things I like consti- 
tute my set of values. The thing I like 
most of all is personal achievement 











The Building of the Snark 
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them so. But they cannot get away 
from their own miserable egos long enough 
to hear me. They think I am crazy. 
In return, I am sympathetic. It is a 
state of mind familiar to me. We are 
all prone to think there is something 
wrong with the mental processes of the 
man who disagrees with us. 

The ultimate word is J like. It 
lies beneath philosophy, and is twined 
about the heart of life. When philosophy 
has maundered ponderously for a month, 
telling the individual what he must do, 
the individual says, in an_ instance, 
“7 like,” and does something else, 
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not achievement for the world’s applaus 
but achievement for my own delight. 


It is the old “I did it! I did it! With 
my own hands I did it!” But personal 
achievement, with me, must be concrete 
I’d rather win a water-fight in the swim- 
ming pool, or remain astride a_ horse 
that is trying to get out from under me, 
than write the great American novel. 
Each man to his liking. Some other 
fellow would prefer writing the great 
American novel to winning the water- 
fight or mastering the horse. 

Possibly the proudest achievement of 
my life, my moment of highest living, 
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occurred when I was seventeen. I was 
in a three-masted schooner off the coast 
of Japan. We were in a typhoon. All 
hands had been on deck most of the night. 
I was called from my bunk at seven in 
the morning to take the wheel. Not a 
stitch of canvas was set. We were 
running before it under bare poles, yet 
the schooner fairly tore along. The 
seas were all of an eighth of a mile apart, 
and the wind snatched the whitecaps 
from their summits filling the air so 
thick with driving spray that it was 
impossible to see more than two waves 
at a time. The schooner was almost 
unmanageable, rolling her rail under to 
starboard and to port, veering and yawing 
anywhere between southeast and south- 
west, and threatening, when the huge 
seas lifted her quarter, to broach to. 
Had she broached to, she would ultimate- 
ly have been reported lost with all hands 
and no tidings. 

I took the wheel. The sailing-master 
watched me for a space. He was afraid 
of my youth, feared that I lacked the 
strength and the nerve. But when he 
saw me successfully wrestle the schooner 
through several bouts, he went below 
to breakfast. Had she broached to, 
not one of them would ever have reached 
the deck. For forty minutes I stood 
there alone at the wheel, in my grasp 
the wildly careering schooner and the 
lives of twenty-two men. Once we were 
pooped. I saw it coming, and, half- 
drowned, with tons of water crushing 
me, I checked the schooner’s rush to 
broach to. At the end of the hour, 
sweating and played out, I was relieved. 
But I had done it! With my own hands 
I had done my trick at the wheel and 
guided a hundred tons of wood and iron 
through a few million tons of wind and 
waves. 

My delight was in that I had done it 
not in the fact that twenty-two men knew 
I had done it. Within the year over 
half of them were dead and gone, yet 
my pride in the thing performed was 
not diminished by half. I am _ willing 
to confess, however, that I do like a 
small audience. But it must be a very 
small audience, composed of those who 
love me and whom I love. When I 
then accomplish personal achievement, 
I have a feeling that I amjustifying their 
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love of me. But this is quite apart from 
the delight of the achievement itself. 
This delight is peculiarly my own and 
does not depend upon witnessses. When 
I have done such thing, I am exalted. 
I glow all over. I am aware of a pride 
in myself that is mine, and mine alone. 
It is organic. Every fibre of me is 
thrilling with it. It is very natural. 
It is a mere matter of satisfaction at 
adjustment to environment. It is suc- 
cess. 








The Tug Boats on Deck, left little Room 
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Life that lives is life successful, and 
success is the breath of its nostrils. The 
achievement of a difficult feat is success- 
ful adjustment to a sternly exacting en- 
vironment. The more difficult the feat, 
the greater satisfaction at its accom- 
plishment. 

The trip around the world means big 
moments of living. Bear with me a 
moment and look at it. Here am I, 
a little animal called a man—a bit of 
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vitalized matter, one hundred and sixty- 
five pounds of meat and blood, nerve, 
sinew, bones, and brain,—all of it soft 
and tender, susceptible to hurt, fallible, 
and frail. I strike a light back-handed 
blow on the nose of an obstreperous horse, 
and a bone in my hand is broken. I 
put my head under the water for five 
minutes, and I am drowned. I fall 
twenty feet through the air, and I am 
mashed. I am a creature of tempera- 


ture. A few degrees one way, and my 
fingers and ears and toes blacken and drop 
off. A few degrees the other way, and 
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for me than I have for the grain of sand 
I crush under my foot. They have no 
concern at allforme. They do not know 
me. They are unconscious, unmerciful, 
and unmoral. They are the cyclones 
and the tornadoes, lightning flashes and 
cloud bursts, tide-rips and tidal waves, 
undertows and waterspouts, great whirls 
and sucks and eddies, earthquakes and 
volcanoes, surfs that thunder on rock- 
ribbed coasts and seas that leap aboard 
the largest crafts that float, crushing 
humans to pulp or licking them off into 
the sea and to death—and these insensate 
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my skin blisters and shrivels away from 
the raw, quivering flesh. A few addition- 
al degrees either way, and the life and the 
light in me go out. A drop of poison 
injected into my body from a snake, and 
I cease to move—forever I cease to move. 
A splinter of lead from a rifle enters my 
head, and I am wrapped around in the 
eternal darkness. 

Fallible and frail, a bit of pulsating, 
jelly-like life—it is all lam. About me 
are the great natural forces—colossal 
menaces, Titans of destruction, unsenti- 
mental monsters that have less concern 


The Dark Secrets of Navigation 
Publishers N. Y. 
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monsters do not know that tiny sensi- 
tive creature, all nerves and weaknesses, 
whom men call Jack London, and who 
himself thinks he is all right and quite 
a superior being. 

In the maze and conflict of these vast 
and draughty Titans, it is for me to 
thread my precarious way. The bit of 
life that is I will exult over them. The 
bit of life that is I, in so far as it succeeds 
in baffling them or in bitting them to 
its service, will imagine that it is godlike. 
It is good to ride the tempest and feel 
godlike. I dare to assert that for a finite 
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Dream Harbor 


From Cruise of the Snark 


speck of pulsating jelly to feel godlike 
is a far more glorious feeling than for a 
god to feel godlike. 

Here is the sea, the wind, and the 


wave. Here are the seas, the winds, 
and the waves of all the world. Here 
is ferocious environment. And here is 
difficult adjustment, the achievement of 
which is delight to the small quivering 
vanity that is I. I like. I am so made. 
It is my own particular form of vanity, 
that is all. 

There is also another side to the voyage 
of the Snark. Being alive, I want to 
see, and all the world is a bigger thing to 
see than one small town or valley. We 
have done little outlining of the voyage. 
Only one thing is definite, and that is 
that our first port of call will be Hono- 
lulu. 

We were resolved that our craft should 
be staunch and strong. “Spare no 
money,” said I to Roscoe. “Let every- 
thing on the Snark be of the best. Never 
mind what it costs; you see that she is 
made staunch and strong, and I'll go 
on writing and earning the money to 
pay for it.” 
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And I did as well as I 
could; for the Snark ate up money faster 
than I could earn it. In fact, every little 
while I had to borrow money with which 
to supplement my earnings. Now I 
borrowed one thousand dollars, now I 
borrowed two thousand dollars, and now 
I borrowed five thousand dollars. And 
all the time I went on working every day 
and sinking the earnings in the venture. 
I worked Sundays as well, and I took no 
holidays. But it was worth it. Every 
time I thought of the Snark I knew she 
was worth it. 

It was planned that the Snark should 
sail on October 1, 1906. That she did 
not so sail was inconceivable and mon- 
strous. There was no valid reason for 
her not sailing except that she was not 
ready to sail, and there was no conceiv- 
able reason why she was not ready. 
She was promised on November first, 
on November fifteenth, on December 
first,; and yet she was never ready. 
On December first Charmian and I 
left the sweet, clean Sonoma country 
and came down to live in the stiffling 
city—but not for long, oh, no, only for 
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two weeks, for we would sail on Decem- 
ber fifteenth. And I guess we ought to 
know, for Roscoe said so, and it was 
on his advice that we came to the city 
to stop two weeks. Alas, the two weeks 
went by, four weeks went by, six weeks 
went by, eight weeks.went by and we were 
farther away from sailing than ever. 
Explain it? Who?—me? I can’t. 
It is the one thing in all my life that I 
have backed down on. There is no 
explaining it; if there were, I’d do it. 
I, who am an artisan of speech, confess 
my inability to explain why the Snark 
was not ready. 

The Snark is a small boat. I have 
built barns and houses, and I know the 
peculiar trait such things have of running 
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pay day and bill-collection. Men 
pledged me their immortal souls that 
they would deliver a certain thing on a 
certain date; as a rule, after such pledg- 
ing, they rarely exceeded being three 
months late in delivery. And so it 
went, and Charmian and I consoled each 
other by saying what a splendid boat the 
Snark was, so staunch and strong. 

My friends began to make bets against 
the various sailing dates of the Snark. 
Mr. Wiget, who was left behind on our 
Sonoma ranch, was the first to cash his 
bet. He collected on New Year’s Day, 
1907. After that the bets came fast and 
furious. My friends surrounded me like 
a gang of harpies, making bets against 
every sailing date. I set. And the time 





Standing up and Lying Down 
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The know- 
ledge was mine, was already mine, when 
I estimated the probable cost of the 
building of the Snark at seven thousand 
dollars. Well, she cost thirty thous- 
and. Now don’t ask me, please. It 
is the truth. I signed the checks and I 
raised the money. Of course there is 
no explaining it. Inconceivable and 
monstrous is what it is. 

Then there was the matter of delay. 
I dealt with forty-seven different kinds 
of union men and with one hundred and 
fifteen different firms. And not one 
union man and not one firm of all the 
union men and all the firms ever delivered 
anything at the time agreed upon, nor 
ever was on time for anything except 


past their estimated cost. 
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continued to go by. Finally, on Tues- 
day morning, April 23, 1907, we sailed 
through the Golden Gate headed for 
the Hawaiian Islands, twenty-one hun- 
dred sea-miles away as the gull flies. 
And the outcome was our justification. 
We arrived. And we arrived, further- 
more, without any trouble; that is, with- 
out any trouble to amount to anything. 

Twenty-seven days out from San 
Francisco we arrived at the island of 
Oahu, Territory of Hawaii. In the early 
morning we drifted around Diamond 
Head into full view of Honolulu. We 
could see the masts and funnels of the 
shipping in the harbor, and the hotels 
and bathers along the beach at Waikiki, 
the smoke rising from the dwelling 
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houses high up on the voleanic slopes of 
the Punch Bowl and Tantalus. The 
custom-house tug and port doctor’s 
launch came charging at us. Strange 
faces were on our decks, strange voices 
were speaking and in the morning’s 
newspapers thrust before our eyes we 
read that the Snark and all hands had 
been lost at sea, and that she had been 
a very unseaworthy craft anyway. And 
while we read this information the 
wireless message was being received by 
the congressional party on the summit 
of Haleakala announcing the safe arrival 
of the Snark. 

It was the Snark’s first landfall—and 
such a landfall! For twenty-seven days 
we had been on the deserted deep, and 


and rolled so long that when we climbed 
out on the tiny wharf we kept on rock- 
ing and rolling. This, naturally, we 
attributed to the wharf. I spraddled 
along the wharf and nearly fell into the 
water. I glanced at Charmian, and the 
way she walked made me sad. The 
wharf had all the seeming of a ship’s 
deck. It lifted, tilted, heaved, and 
sank; and since there were no hand-rails 
on it, it kept Charmian and me busy 
avoiding falling in. 

At last, however, supported by our 
hosts, we negotiated the wharf and gained 
the land. But the land was no better. 
The very first thing it did was to tilt 
clear to its jagged, voleanic backbone, 
and I saw the clouds above it tilt, too. 











The Sail was Impossible 
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it was pretty hard to realize that there 


was so much life in the world. We were 
made dizzy by it. We could not take 
it in all at once. We were like awakened 
Rip Van Winkles, and it seemed to us 
we were dreaming. It was all so beau- 
tiful and strange that we could not ac- 
cept it as real. On the chart this place 
is called Pearl Harbor, but we called it 
Dream Harbor. 

A launch came off to us; in it were 
members of the Hawaiian Yacht Club, 
come to greet us and make us welcome, 
with true Hawaiian hospitality, to all 
they had. So we went ashore with them 
across a level flashing sea to the wonder- 
ful green land. We landed on a tiny 
wharf, and the dream became more in- 
sistent. Body and brain we had rocked 
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Next we came to a house of coolness, 
with great sweeping veranda, where 
lotus-eaters might dwell. Windows and 
doors were wide open to the breeze, 
and the song and fragrances blew lazily 
in and out. Everything was _preter- 
naturally cool. Here was no blazing 
down of a tropic sun upon an unshrink- 
ing sea. It was too good to be true. 
But it was not real. It was a dream- 
dwelling. 

Luncheon was served on the lotus- 
eating veranda, and the dream threatened 
to dissolve. It shimmered and trembled 
like an iridescent bubble about to break 
I was just glancing out at the green 
grass and stately trees when suddenly 
I felt the table move. The table, 
the greensward and the trees—all lifted 
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and tilted before my eyes, and heaved 
and sank down into the trough of a 
monstrous sea. I gripped my chair 
convulsively and held on. I had a 
feeling that I was holding on to the dream 
as well as the chair. Suddenly, however, 
a mysterious word of fear broke from 
the lips of the lotus-eaters. ‘Ah, ah” 
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saw the Snark at anchor, and I remember- 
ed that I had sailed in her from San 
Francisco to Hawaii, and that this was 
Pearl Harbor, and that even then | 
was acknowledging introductions and 
saying, in reply to the first question 
“Yes, we had delightful weather all the 
way down”. 








In The Sweat of His Brow 
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thought I, “now the dream goes glimmer- 


ing.”’ I clutched the chair desperately, 
resolved to drag back to the reality of 
the Snark some tangible vestige of this 
lotus-land. I felt the whole dream lurch- 
ing and pulling to be gone. Just then 
the mysterious word of fear was repeated. 
It sounded like Reporters. I looked and 
saw three of them coming across the lawn. 
Oh, blessed reporters! Then the dream 
was indisputably real after ail. I 
glanced out across the shining water and 


The water that rolls in on Waikiki 
Beach is just the same as the water 
that laves the shores of all the Hawaiian 
Islands; and in ways, especially from the 
swimmer’s standpoint, it is wonderful 
water. It is cool enough to be comfort- 
able, while it is warm enough to permit 
a swimmer to stay in all day without 
experiencing a chill. I had watched the 
sunburnt Kanakas come riding in on 
the breakers, their pride in the feat show- 
ing in the carriage of their magnificent 
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bodies, so I, too, decided to tackle the 
royal sport of surf-riding. The second 
day I remained in the water four hours 
and resolved that on the morrow I’d 
come instanding up. But the resolution 
paved a distant place. On the mor- 
row I was in bed. I was not sick, 
but I was very unhappy, and I was in 
bed. When describing the wonderful 
water of Hawaii I forgot to describe 
the wonderful sun of Hawaii. It is a 
tropic sun, and, furthermore, in the first 
part cf June, it is an overhead sun. 
It is also an insidious, deceitful sun. 
For the first time in my life I was sun- 
burned unawares. My arms, shoulders, 
and back had been burned many times 
in the past and were tough; but not 
so my legs. And for four hours I had 
exposed the tender backs of my legs, at 
right angles, to that perpendicular Ha- 
waiian sun. It was not until after I 
had got ashore that I discovered the sun 
had touched me. Sunburn at first is 
merely warm; after that it grows intense 
and the blisters come out. Also, the 
joints, where the skin wrinkles, refuse 
to bend. That is why I spent the next 
I couldn’t walk. And that 


day in bed, 
is why, today, I am writing this in bed. 


It is easier to than not to. But tomor- 
row, ah, tomorrow, I shall be out in 
that wonderful water, and I shall come 
in standing up. And if I fail tomorrow, 
I shall do it the next day, or the next. 
Upon one thing I am resolved: the 
Snark shall not sail from Honolulu until 
I, too, wing my heels with the swift- 
ness of the sea, and become a sunburned, 
skin-peeling Mercury. 

When the Snark sailed along the 
windward coast of Molokai, on her way 
to Honolulu, I looked at the chart, then 
pointed to a low-lying peninsula backed 
by a tremendous cliff varying from two 
to four thousand feet in height, and 
said: “The pit of hell, the most cursed 
place on earth.”” I should have been 
shocked, if, at that moment, I could have 
‘aught a vision of myself a month later, 
ashore in the most cursed place on earth 
and having a disgracefully good time 
along with eight hundred of the lepers 
who were likewise having a good time. 
Their good time was not disgraceful; 
but mine was, for in the midst of so 
much misery it was not meet for me to 


have a good time. That is the way I 
felt about it, and my only excuse is 
that I couldn’t help having a good time. 

On the Fourth of July all the lepers 
gathered at the race-track for the sports 
and became as enthusiastic over the 
horse races as do others. When it 
came to the donkey race, everyone 
laughed uproariously at the fun, and 
any one in my place would have joined 
with them in having a good time. The 
Settlement has been written up repeated- 
ly by sensationalists, and usually by 
sensationalists who have never laid eyes 
on it. Of course, leprosy is leprosy, 
and it is a terrible thing, but so mueh 
that is lurid has been written about 
Molokai that neither the lepers, nor 
those who devote their lives to them, 
have received a fair deal. 

Major Lee, an American I met there 
said to me: “Give us a good breeze 
about how we live here. For heaven’s 
sake write us up straight. Put your 
foot down on this chamber-of-horrors 
rot and all the rest of it. We dom’t 
like being misrepresented. We've got 
some feelings. Just tell the world how 
we really are in here.”” And man after 
man that I met in the Settlement, and 
woman after woman, in one way or 
another expressed the same sentiment. 
It was patent that they resented bitter- 
ly the sensational and untruthful way 
in which they have been exploited in 
the past. 

In spite of the fact that they are afflict- 
ed by disease, the lepers form a happy 
colony, divided into two villages and 
numerous country and seaside homes, 
of nearly a thousand souls. They have 
six churchés, a Young Men’s Christian 
Association building, several assembly 
halls, a band stand, a race-track, base- 
ball grounds, and shooting ranges, an 
athletic club, numerous glee clubs and 
two brass bands. 

After visiting Haleakala, the house 
of the sun, on the island of Maui, we 
sailed from Hilo, Hawaii, on October 
7, and arrived at Nuka-hiva, in the Mar- 
quesas, on December 6th. The distance 
was two thousand miles as the crow 
flies, while we actually travelled at 
least four thousand miles to accomplish 
it. With very meagre sailing direc- 
tions we followed a course which probably 
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had never been traversed before. Natur- 
ally such a voyage was full of novelty 
and adventure, but we finally reached 
our destination. Sixty days from land 
to land, across a lonely sea above whose 
horizons never rise the straining sails 
of ships. 
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Next came the island of Tahiti. Here 
we again met the ‘‘Nature Man’’ whom 
I first encountered in San Francisco 
several years ago. His name was Er- 
nest Darling. Twelve years before, he 
weighed but ninety pounds and was too 
weak to speak. The doctors had given 











Charmian goes to Market 


From Cruise of the Snark. 


We landed at Taiohae Bay, attended 
a feast given by a Hawaiian sailor at 
which fourteen hogs, roasted whole, 
were served to the whole village, and 
made a trip to the valley of Typee. 
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him up. He was a physical and mental 
wreck. He was sick and tired of medi- 
cine, and he was sick and tired of per- 
sons. The thought came to him that 
since he was going to die, he might as 
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well die in the open, away from all the 
bother and irritation. And behind this 
idea lurked a sneaking idea that perhaps 
he would not die after all if he only 
could escape from the heavy foods, the 
medicines, and the well-intentioned per- 
sons who made him frantic. As he 
regained his strength he made up his 
mind to live thenceforth his own life. 
If he lived like others, according to social 
conventions, he would surely die. To 
live, he must have a natural diet, the 
open air, and the blessed sunshine. From 
place to place he drifted until he came to 
Tahiti. He wears only a loin-cloth and 
a sleeveless fish-net shirt. His stripped 
weight is one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds. His health is perfect. His eye- 
sight, that at one time was considered 
ruined, is excellent. The lungs that 
were practically destroyed by three 
attacks of pneumonia, have not only 
recovered, but they are stronger than 
ever before. 

Later on the Snark was lying at anchor 
at Raiatea, just off the village of Uturoa. 
She had arrived the night before, after 
dark, and we were preparing to pay our 
first visit ashore. Early in the morning 
I had noticed a tiny outrigger canoe, 
with an impossible spritsail, 
skimming the surface of the 
lagoon. The canoe itself was coffin- 
shaped, a mere dugout, fourteen feet 
long, a scant twelve inches wide, and may- 
be twenty-four inches deep. It had no 
lines, except in so far that it was sharp 
at both ends. Its sides were perpendic- 
ular. Shorn of the outrigger, it would 
have capsized of itself inside a tenth of 
a second. It was the outrigger that 
kept it right side up. 

I said that the sail was impossible. 
It was. It was one of those things, not 
that you have to see to believe, but that 
you cannot believe after you have seen 
it. The hoist of it and the length of its 
boom were sufficiently appalling; but, 
not content with that, its artificer had 
given it a tremendous head. So large 
was the head that no common sprit 
could carry the strain of it in an ordinary 
breeze. So a spar had been lashed to 
the canoe, projecting aft over the water. 
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To this had been made fast a sprit guy: 
thus, the foot of the sail was held by the 
main-sheet, and the peak by the guy to 
the sprit. 

It was not a mere boat, not a mere 
canoe, but a sailing machine. And the 
man in it sailed it by his weight and his 
nerve—principally by the latter. 

Before leaving Raiatea we had had 
a ride on this peculiar craft, been hos- 
pitably entertained by its owner and his 
wife, were overwhelmed with gifts of 
vegetables, fruits, chickens, etc., by the 
natives and had attended a stone-fish- 
ing expedition. 

Many other islands did we visit and 
many a novel adventure did we exper- 
ience. the cruise continued for two 
years and was then abandoned, not be- 
cause it was completed or that we were 
tired of it, but on account of a peculiar 
malady that affected my hands and feet. 
I went into a hospital in Australia where 
I spent five weeks, The disease baffled 
the Australian specialists and.as it did not 
mend, it was impossible for me to con- 
tinue the voyage. The’ only way I 
could have continued it.would have been 
by being lashed in my bunk, for in my 
helpless condition, unable to clutch with 
my hands, I could not have moved about 
on a. small rolling boat. ‘So back to 
California I came. 

Since my return I have completely 
recovered. And I have found out what 
was the matter with me by reading Col- 
onel Charles E. Woodruff’s book entitled 
“Effects of Tropical Light on White 
Men.” I was being torn to pieces by 
the ultra-violet rays just as many ex- 
perimenters with X-ray have been torn 
to pieces. 

A last word: the test of the voyage. 
It is easy enough for me or any man to 
say that it was enjoyable. But there 
is a better witness, the one woman who 
made it from beginning to end. In 
hospital when I broke the news to Char- 
mian that I must go back to California, 
the tears welled into her eyes. For two 
days she was wrecked and broken by 
the knowledge that the happy, happy 
voyage was abandoned. 


as aR aR 
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FROM ALPINE SNOW TO 
SEMLTROPICAL SEA 


A NEW YEAR’S DAY JOURNEY IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


By 
George Whartor James 





YR TWENTY YEARS Pasadena 
has had a festival of flowers 
that has yearly added to her re- 
nown, not only because of what 


it is in itself but because of the 


circumstances and conditions under which 


a 
es 


tallyhes, buggies, automobiles, wagons, 
fire-engines, etc, all of which are marched 
in procession before scores of thousands 
of delighted spectators. 

Yet, overshadowing the city on the 


North, apparently so close that one 








———— 





Chariot Races. An 


it is held. Elsewhere in another article 
in these pages I have dilated briefly 
upon the climatic charms of Pasadena. 
In midwinter, on New Year’s Day, 
the people give a concrete lesson to the 
world at large as to what these charms 
are. The gardens are almost as full of 
flowers as in any other part of the year, 
hence it is no figure of speech to say 
that millions upon millions of flowers are 
used in the deeoration of floats, carriages, 


Exciting Point, New Year’s Day, Tournament of Roses, Pasadena. 


could walk to their heights in an hour’s 
time, are the slopes and summits of the 
great Sierra Madre range of mountains, 
on which, in the winter, snow falls in 
Alpine abundance, and pines, firs, spruces 
and cottonwoods are laden with their 
burden of pristine whiteness. 

On the other hand, to the South, lies 
the pearlyfaced Pacific Ocean, whose 
winter waters are tempered by the warm 
currents from the far south, giving to 
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them a temperature suitable for mid- 
winter bathing, of which hundreds of 
people daily take advantage. 


Realizing these marvelously diverse 
conditions in such close proximity led 
me, some twenty years ago to essay a 
new experience in mixed climates, which 
I have repeated on several other and 
later New Year’s Days. Indeed | 
have made the trip so often, sometimes 
in one order, and sometimes in another, 
that in the following narration I may 
mix up the incidents of different New 
Year’s Days Experiences. But of the 
intrinsic truth of my statements there 
need be no question. 

Starting in my own garden in Pasa- 
dena, the New Year’s morning was 
bright, sunshiny and delightful. There 
was enough of sparkle in the sunladen 
air to let one know that the mountains 
had their winter covering of snow. 
Here, the yards and gardens were full of 
flowers from roses to heliotrope, bougani- 
villéa to cannas, with here and there 
patches of Burbank’s creations, Shasta 
Daisies and Amaryllis. The humming 
birds flitted to and fro in delicious aban- 


don to the delight of the morning and 
the attraction of the honey laden blos- 
soms. Bees hummed and droned along, 
laden with honey, or out in search for 
more, while birds sang their merriest and 
happiest song, the songs of the glad New 
Year. Did you ever hear a California 
mocking bird sing his New Year song? 
If not, you don’t know what a perfect 
abandon of joy is. Listen to that fellow 
on my neighbor’s chimney. Floods of 
golden melody are poured forth with a 
Niagara-like _ prodigality. Flute-like 
strains of clearest song, are followed by 
dashes and quirks, snatches and sug- 
gestions of half recognized themes, and 
again, and again, like Browning’s wise 
thrush 

“* He sings each song twice over 
Lest you should think he cannot recapture 
That first, fine careless rapture.” 

Then, as if to startle you, he makes a 
sudden leap from the chimney-top to 
the summit of the near-by telephone 
pole. It is a leap and a dive and an 
upward sweep all in one. It almost 
takes away your breath to see him. 
But does that startle you? He laughs 








A View of the Flowers, Busch’s Sunken Gardens 


at your fear, and to make clear to you 
how joyous he feels and how easy it is 


for him, he bursts forth into loudest 
song while he leaps, flies and sweeps. 
Song and flight are combined—the one 
the perfection of bird song, the other 
the perfection of bird flight. 

The trees that line the streets are 
alive with other birds, all joining in the 
morning chorus. The trees themselves 
are in their finest dress of living green. 
The winter rains have washed them free 
from all dust, the winds have carried away 
all dead leaves, and they are each and 
all, clusters of leafy attraction and glory. 
The orange and lemon orchards further 
on are great patches of deep sea green 
transferred to land, on and in which 
float golden globes of greater benefit 
to mankind than the fabled apples of 
the Hesperides, while the green sea is 
threshed into whitest foam caused by 
the waxen blossoms which already have 
begun to appear. 

We take a Mount Lowe car passing 
northward, for we see the slopes of Echo 
Mountain and the heights beyond cov- 
ered with snow. We are bound to have 


the experience of winter sports on this 
glorious winter morning. On we speed 
the powerful cars propelled by electricity 
seeming to partake of the exuberance 
of the golden day. Up we go, higher and 
higher, passing grove after grove, or- 
chard after orchard, as well as the lawn 
and flower surrounded homes of the 
wealthy and cultured citizens of Alta- 
dena. 

At length we reach the foot of the 
Great Cable Incline. Here we transfer 
to the cars that ascend that remarkable 
piece. of engineering. The grade is 
fifty-eight per cent., and increases to 
sixty-four per cent and finally drops to 
48 per cent as we near the top. This 
incline is about 1500 feet in length and 
takes us from Rubio Canyon, at an ele- 
vation of 2,200 feet, to Echo Mountain, 
3,500 feet. One car ascends, while an- 
other descends; they are each attached 
to an endless cable, which is operated 
by electricity, the whole machinery so 
guarded that even were the operator 
to be suddenly slain or forcibly removed, 
the wheels would stop of their own mo- 
tion where the cars reach the landing 
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stations. Though there are two cars 
there are but three rails, and the cars 


pass each other midway up the Incline 


without switch or switchman. The 
turn-out was one of Professor Lowe’s 
happy inventions, that made this easy 
operation of two cars on three rails 
possible. 

As we have ascended we have run into 
the snow. At about 3,000 feet the pure 
white covering is found. Everything 
is changed. From semi-tropical flower 
gardens we are now in Alpine snow, or 
in the region where snow seems to reign 
supreme. When our car lands us at 
Echo Mountain we cannot restrain our 
youthful exuberance, but dashing out, 
we pick up handfuls of the snow, and 
begin to snowball our companions as 
in our boyhood’s days. Half an hour 
of this exciting and exhilarating oc- 
cupation and we are warmed through 
and through, and as there are several 
children in the throng we unite with 
them in building a snow man. Then 
we have great fun by taking him on 
the porch, and setting before him a table 
upon which is spread a variety of sum- 
merland delicacies—ripe peaches, plums, 
grapes and oranges, luscious strawber- 
ries and raspberries. 


While we are thus busy other young- 
sters have erected a snow fortress and 
when we leave the porch we are assailed 
as enemies and are bombarded with 
snow-balls. In _ self-defence we make 
a counter assault upon the fort, rush 
upon it and destroy the battlements 
and capture the enemy, whom we rush 
away to newer scenes on sleighs which 
are harnessed to the trained mules of 
the mountain trails. 

The gong rings and in two minutes 
we are all on the car which is going to 
ascend still higher into the snow. The 
track has been cleared, everything is 
ready, and off we go, up to the Alpine 
Division. In winter time this is well 
named. As we round the capes and 
heads and enter the canyons on the 
northern slopes of the range we find the 
snow getting deeper and deeper. Great 
Bear Canyon is one wild level of snow 
and so is the grand canyon. High up 
in the clear blue sky are the three crests 
of Mt. Lowe, while beyond are Mounts 
Markham, Wilson, Harvard and Ob- 
servatory Peak—all covered with snow. 
The Carnegie Observatory on Mt. Wil- 
son looms up clearly outlined against 
the sky and we can picture the astrono- 
mers there enjoying their breakfasts 
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One of the Magnificent Oak Knol! Homes in Pasadena 


after the appetite-creating work of ob- 
serving all night in the cold observatory. 
What. wonders did they see in the starry 
vault on that sparkling night of New 
Year’s? What memories did they have 
of the astronomers of old who had no 
telescopes, but whose watchings of the 
heavens was done from the fields while 
they cared for their flocks of sheep. 
While we think of these things the 
car has risen as high as Alpine Tavern, 
and here we mount mules or horses and 
ride out on the trail to Sunset Point, 
where a wonderful view is spread out 
before us. Winter all around, on the 
Mountain. Snow, snow, snow, every- 
where. Then let the eye drop down 
into the valley—the gorgeous valley of 
the San Gabriel. There is not a sign 
of winter there. All is verdant, bright, 
flowery, sunshiny. Immediately at our 
feet is beautiful Altadena—the higher 
Pasadena—proud to be associated in 
name and boundaries with its older 
neighbor. A little further down is the 
proud and peerless Pasadena, every 
street clearly outlined in this pellucid 
atmosphere. Yonder mass of buildings 
is Hotel Green, there is the Maryland, 
a little further along the tower of the 
Presbyterian Church and the massive 
block of the New High School. On 
the commanding eminence further south 


is the Raymond Hotel, while not far 
away on Oak Knol! is the Wentworth, 
soon to be completed and in successful 
operation. 

In the Valley are towns, and villages 
galore. There is Gabriel with its 
old Franciscan Mission, yonder Los 
Angeles, and then by the ocean are the 
various cities of the sea. What a won- 
derful outlook it is, and how extra won- 
derful at this season. Alpine snow, 
icicles, and winter all around, while 
beyond is a blooming garden of Eden, 
where summer lingers all the year. 

But now we must return to Pasadena. 
In forty minutes from the time of our 
leaving the snow-covered Alpine tavern 
we are on the streets of Pasadena, with 
waiting thousands, lined up ready for 
the parade of the famous Tournament 
of Roses. 

Exactly at the appointed time the 
procession begins to move. There is 
nothing exciting, warlike, or martial 
about it, for it is composed of nothing 
but vehicles covered with flowers, and 
yet, strange to say, tears often flood the 
eyes and sobs lift the breasts of those 
who gaze. It is a spectacle that quick- 
ens the emotions, that stirs the soul, 
for flowers are thoughts of God made 
manifest in al! their perfection and beauty 
and, somehow, when one sees so many of 


San 
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A Section of the 307 Miles of Good Roads of Which Pasadena is the Hub 


them at a time their exquisite glory seems 


to give one a foreshadowing of the 
beauty of the Divine. To merely enum- 
erate the various exhibits of this proces- 
sion would consume more space than we 
here have at our disposal. Floats, fours- 
in-hand, electric runabouts, automobiles, 
buggies, bicycles, all smothered in flowers 
so that the original appearance of the 
vehicle is completely lost, follow 
one another in rapid succession until 
there is over a mile of these beautiful 
floral displays. The perfume of mil- 
lions of flowers permeate the atmosphere 
and lend its aid to produce the pleasant 
intoxication one always feels in the pres- 
ence of this gorgeous pageant. 

But the parade is only a part of the 
day’s enjoyment. With the crowd we 
adjourn to “Tournament Park,” where 
every preparation has been made for 
those sports with horses that mankind 
has always delighted in from the dawn 
of history. There are “bronco busting’”’ 
a stage hold-up and the capture of the 
bandits, and, most exciting of all, gen- 
uine four-horse chariot races. Since 
Ben Hur first made its appearance we 


have become familiar with the perfunc- 
tory chariot races of the wild west shows 
and circuses, but here the best bred 
horses of California, put in training for 
months, are run with as much of hu- 
man passion and deep-seated emotion 
as entered into the race so vividly des- 
cribed by the warrior novelist. 

The excitement of the Tournament 
Park over, it is soothing to drive around 
the avenues of Pasadena and see whether 
all the flowers of the various gardens 
have been used in the day’s display. 
To one’s amazement there seem to be 
as many as on the day before, though 
millions must have been used in the 
decorations of the many vehicles in 
the procession. Roses are there. Deep 
purple, all the shades of reds and deli- 
‘ate yellows to pure white. Their fra- 
grance and beauty entered into our 
hearts and brains as they have ever done 
since the Divine Inventor placed them 
on his lawns throughout the earth. 
No one but God—all mighty, all wise, 
and all loving—could have invented 
the roses, for they fit every mood of 
every kindred and tongue upon the earth 
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—young men and maidens, old men and 
babes are alike joyed by their sweetness 
and touched by their exquisite loveliness. 
Other flowers, in addition to the roses, 
distill their sweetest fragrance and 
fill the eye with beauty fit for the 
contemplation of the angels of God. 
Immense fields and hedges of calla lilies; 
gorgeous poinsettias flaunting their red 
brilliancy in the face of the searching 
sunlight; bowers of geraniums; beds of 
sweetly nestling violets; arbors of deli- 
cately flowering heliotrope; gardens made 
radiant and gorgeous with stately fleur 
de lis; fantastically brilliant flowers of 
paradise, and set off, or toned town, by 
the soft, delicate whiteness of the sweet 
alyssum, or the graceful marguerites. 

Are we wearied with our day’s ex- 
experiences? No! They are not yet 
complete. A suitable conclusion can 
only be had down by the Pacific Ocean, 
so we whirl away in an electric car 
through South Pasadena to Los Angeles 
and ‘thence to Long Beach. It is now 
4:30. The sun is still strong in the West- 
ern heavens. Hastily donning our 


bathing suits we are soon in the ocean 


itself. We dive head foremost into the 
first big rolling breakers and, thoroughly 
submerged in water, are warmer than 
when we sat on the outside of the car 
riding swiftly through the air. Swimming 
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in a semi-tropical ocean on New Year’s 
Day is both novel and delightful. What 
about the deep snow of the mountain 
this morning? What about the snow- 
man, the snow-balling, the storming 
of the snow fortress, the sleigh-riding, 
the toboganning? All, all are forgotten 
in the newer, later pleasure. We 
plunge and swim and dive for half an 
hour or an hour, until the thought en- 
ters our minds that it must be nearly 
time for dinner. Certainly the dining 
room of the stately Hotel Virginia never 
seems more alluring and attractive than 
it does after such experiences have sharp- 
ened the appetite. Our orders are 
promptly served, and the orchestra 
discourses sweet music while we discuss 
the food prepared as only a master chef 
can prepare it. 

And when our hunger has been fully 
satisfied, as we sit sipping our after- 
dinner coffee, comfortable in mind and 
body, we recall the wonderful experiences 
of the day—Pasadena’s gardens, flowers, 
bees, and humming birds—Mount Lowe’s 
snows and winter delights—the Tourna- 
ment of Roses and its attendant surprises 
—and finally our swim in the Pacific 
Ocean, and this delicious dinner at Hotel 
Virginia. Where else in the world can 
such a New Year Day’s experiences be 
duplicated? 
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THE ESCAPE 


By Mattlda Spaulding 
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EY MOVED down to the end 
© of the baleony pew to make room 

for a shabby man with a discon- 

tented look. His manner gave 
the impression of his having dodged into 
the Cathedral that morning not to hear 
the Children’s Christmas Concert but 
for shelter and warmth. 

He slouched back unresponsive till 
a small boy, lugging a squat violin much 
too large for him, ascended the platform 
followed by a beautiful fair-haired wo- 
man in a trailing dress. There was a 
general stir of interest and a twisting of 
heads. 

The chief thought in the shabby man’s 
mind was that this was the saddest 
looking kid he ever saw. Then he sat 
up, strangely stirred. . . . As the 
sturdy little musician faced about, un- 
afraid, almost defiantly, over the odd- 
shaped instrument, he was so like—so 
like—it was the replica of his own face, 
of long ago. 

That last drink, after years of enforced 
abstinence, was one too many. 

A second look disclosed the same wide 
high forehead, the odd trick of the hair 
over the left temple, the narrow chin, 
the wide shoulders, the slender hands. 
It was the face of his little son, if he had 
had a son. 





But just then the boy drew bow and 
flung out across the pine-scented space 


a full round tone, flowing into an old 
Christmas melody. The man could al- 
most but not quite recall the words. 
The delighted audience drank in the 
resounding notes with a sympathy, an 
ecstacy, that Farnum sensed but could 
not grasp. It was a pretty tune, yes, 
but why was the poor kid so droopy 
about it? He looked old, and as if the 
salt of his life held no savor. Did he 
never laugh or holler like other little 
fellers? Didn’t his folks take care of 


him? Was the lady in the trailing silk 
dress his mother? 

He was about to turn his attention to 
her when there was a pause and the 
congregation drew breath again. Then 
the bow was lifted and to his surprise 
and delight a hidden chorus of trained 
children’s voices softly resumed the 
melody, every word distinct, but leav- 
ing the violin tone-room: 


“When shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, 


All seated on the ground 


Ah, that was the song, the very words! 
He could shut his eyes and see his grown- 
up sister with her plain face and plainer 
dress, singing it with the little flock 
at the organ, while he, being the oldest, 
held the lamp. He shuffled uneasily 
at the memory. 

They were beginning another verse: 


“The Heavenly Babe you there shall find—” 


It was an irrating note. He scowled. 
“A Heavenly Babe babies weren’t 
heavenly. They were nuisances. They 
spoiled life. They cheated one of rest 
and pleasure. They cost money and 
brought misery and sickness. Didn’t 
he know? Hadn’t he been there? 

They were singing now about glory, 
and peace, and good will that would 
never cease. Bosh! He kicked savagely 
at the seat in front. There wasn’t 
any peace. This wastoomuch. He had 
had enough. He would go out into the 
quiet night, away from this fretful mass, 
with its heated air, its songs of peace, 
its sea of faces. He was tired of having 
to be with people. He shuffled to rise 
but his seatmate thrust a compelling 
elbow in his side and muttered, ‘““Keep 
still, can’t you!’ and he slouched back 
obediently without a second thought for 
resentment. 


The song was finished. He became 
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aware that the sad-faced boy was bowing, 
that the audience had risen in lieu of 
applause. One would think that that 
would cheer him, and he must look 
pleased. But the big dark eyes turned 
to the beautiful lady in the lovely dress, 
and the mouth still drooped. 

But she smiled. Ah, yes, she looked 
as if she were made of smiles and happi- 
ness and peace, and most of all, good 
will without end. She bowed, too, and 
said something to him. Then the little 
boy, with a dramatic gesture, raised his 
violin in salute and waved the bow at 
them. Farnum moved about in irri- 
tation. Would they never have enough? 
Could they not be done? 

The two descended the few steps and 
were received by an imposing personage 
who escorted them to their place beside 
him. All very nice, yes, and proper. 
Suddenly she put up both hands to her 
hair. that gesture, the turn 
of the wrist could: that be 
Alice Farnum, once his Alice? And the 


boy, so like himself . . . .A 
thousand troubled memories came tumb- 
ling out of the buried past. 


He was going to see about it. There 
was a grave risk, and his time was 
limited, but if it was Alice she would 
hardly dare give him away. But, he 
reflected, it was partly to find what had 
become of her and the baby, and the 
one that was to be, that he had suddenly 
decided to escape. He would make the 
most of his time, anyway. 

“Who is that woman, that played for 
the kid?” he asked his neighbor. 

“Where'd you come from, that you 
don’t know her, and the kid too?” 
Farnum started. The scornful tongue 
wagged on: “That’s Barton Vance’s 
wife, that owns half this town. Don’t 
ask me where he found her, for nobody 
but Ged knows, and that line ain’t 
working just at present. But ain’t she 
a beaut! Good too!’ He nodded his 
head in admiration. “Say, pard,” he 
went on, “what strange parts did you 
come from that you never—” but Far- 
num slipped round the corner of the pew 
and tip-toed to the lower floor and the 
street. 

Barton Vance’s house should not be 
hard to find, and after some grub, and 
another drink to straighten out the tangle 
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in his soul, he would locate it—perhaps 
have some fun. They all would then 
have returned. 

The shabby man strolled through the 
semi-topic shrubbery, glanced circum- 
spectly about, and stepped noiselessly 
across the wide veranda. The pillars, 
broad and covered with sturdy vines, 
seemed to have been planned for climb- 
ing. The room, a private sit- 
ting room, through the long cross-barred 
windows, was richly furnished and full 
of more comforts than Farnum had been 
aware the world afforded. Over the 
carved back of a graceful rocker gleamed 
the golden coils of a woman’s hair. The 
toe of a bronze slipper and a fold of a 
pale blue gown showed beside. 

He inspected the hinges: the catch 
belonging to that sort opened—from the 
outside—by a quick thrust. Not for 
amusement had he once made an ex- 
haustive study of commercial hardware. 

His reception and its consequences 
were a gamble. Women of refinement 
seldom yelled; they waited and used 
their wits, gambling on something more 
effective than a hullaballoo among the 
servants. He would gamble, too. Tak- 
ing out a coin—necessarily a small one 
he tossed it in his hand. “In’’ won. 

The woman heard a slight jar behind 
her: the wind was rising, probably. 
There was a puff of wintry air and to her 
quickening senses it seemed as if some one 
inhaled suddenly. Clearing her lap of 
kitten and embroidery she rose wonder- 
ingly. 

The room with its long row of sunlit 
windows bordered by trailing vines, the 
soft melting tints of rugs and walls, the 
wealth of rich browns in wood and up- 
holstery, formed a perfect background 
as for her portrait. The exquisite tint 
of her face, the blue of her eyes and gown, 
were the only touches of live color in 
the room. She was lovely beyond words, 
with a life and force and a spiritual 
emanation that awed him. He could 
not approach her, he dared not. Could 
this be the haggard, inexperienced crea- 
ture he had had, and abandoned? 

He winced under her serutiny as in 
rising she leaned heavily on the chair. 
His eyes shifted uneasily tc the mammoth 
piano in the corner and the familiar 
squat violin on a low stand. Oh, it 
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was Alice all right—his bitter thought 
nerved him to step nearer and eye her 
narrowly. Yes it was ber—there was the 
little white scar over the right eye: “I 
done that!” he thought with sudden 
elation. 

At last she straightened. ‘Oh, it’s 
you,” she murmured. “I thought you 
were—’’ her voice thinned to silence. 

“Yes, my dear, that’s what they all 
thought, but I like to fool ’em once in 
a while. You see / thought it was time 
I was outside awhile.” 

“How—did you get in?” 

“Up the post. Did you expect me 
to ring the front door bell? You’ve 
got an elegant place, Alice; and you 
look fine yourself. Will you tell me 
about it?” 

A shadow fell over her face and she 
hesitated. 

“T haven’t got long to stay,”’ he urged. 
“They'll miss me pretty soon and be 
after me. These duds are worlds better 
than the old stripes, but anybody that’s 
seen us at the pen knows the kind. But 
I had to know about you.” 

“It is simple enough,” she said softly. 
“After you were taken .. . 


life had to go on, and I obtained permis- 
sion to sell lunches in a large office build- 


ing. Yes, at first I carried a hamper, 
then they seemed to find the lunches so 
satisfactory that they—he—sent a car- 
riage for me, though only a strange serv- 
ing woman, and gave me a warm little 
corner to serve them in. Oh, such kind- 
not usual, I know. Then one 
day the lunches ceased, and the carriage 
with its kindly owner took me to a church. 
Be thee I suppose the divorce was a 
bit hurried, but you had received a life 
sentence, and my need was very great.” 

His susceptible mouth twiched, but 
his vocabulary was short of words of 
sympathy. Behind a brass fire screen 
the pine logs softly sputtered. 

“And—and—the kid was a_ boy?” 

“Yes, a splendid boy. We 
think he is going to be an unusually 
fine musician.’”’ She looked toward the 
piano. ‘He has the best training that 
money and care can obtain.”’ 

“Better than I could have given him!” 
Farnum exclaimed bitterly. “Do you 
realize Alice, that you and the kids missed 
a lot of misery when I was jerked out 


ness is 
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of your life? What a difference between 
this, and what your life would have been 
with me!” 

His face grew troubled and she spoke 
more to herself than to him. “I could 
not know it then, and things seemed 
terribly hard, but it cannot be denied 
that my escape from those probabilities 
was a providence.”’ 

He flushed under the stroke. 
continued with considerable sternness: 
“And now that you have accomplished 
your errand what do you propose to 
do?” Always erratic, moral only by 
moods, his wavering desires would ren- 
der him an easy prey to mischief and 
mischief makers. 

“Oh, go back, by and by. 
catch me sooner or later.” 

“How could you get out?’ 

“The boys are going to have a tree, 
and the Warden gave me _ leave—his 
manner changed swiftly. The Warden, 
indeed, with his just, but kindly eyes, 
who gave one a square deal, and trusted 
a fellow to do his best: who let one earn 
by good behavior the right to wear regu- 
lar clothes instead of the blasting stripes! 
And he, Farnum, one of the few “honor” 
men, had weakly forgotten and taken 
base advantage of his precious, hard- 
won privileges and calmly walked off. 
And the tree, that he was to help trim 
5 ay and the boys were getting 
to look up to him! 

“What is the matter?” she asked, 
shuddering at the easy tears. She hated 
crying, especially in a man, over his 
frailties. 

Between sobs he told her, of the dinner 
that night, and the speeches, and the 
tree with its motly gifts. Much of his 
daily life he unconsciously wove into the 
recital, of the coarseness and brutality 
of many of his companions, and of the 
desperate struggles some of them made 
against criminal weakness: of the Warden 
and the splendid fight for his men with 
the skeptical Prison Board. 

The jumble was unnerving her who 
for many golden years had been sheltered 
and tended with loving care. Also the 
time was drawing near for the return of 
the children from their holiday frolic, 
and they must not meet their—father. 
He solved this difficulty by suddenly 
erving out: 


She 


They will 
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“T must go back, right away, and I 
must go by myself! I wish I could let 
him know I’m coming—” his wild eyes 
spied the telephone. “Will you—could 
you—” his agony of remorse choked his 
speech. 

“You can tell them yourself,” she said 
quickly. “I will get the number, and 
you be deciding what you will say.” 

“But—” she lifted a silencing hand. 
After a delay, the system being busy 
with messages of gayety and good will, 
she handed him the receiver and stepped 
back, wondering. 

What was poured into that telephone 
that day could be interpreted only by 
the man versed in dealing bravely with 
lives gone wrong. 

When at last Farnum turned he beheld 
a marvel. She had emptied the wood 
basket, a thing of beauty in itself— 
(did it ever remind her of her lowly 
hamper days?) and into its capacious 
depths she was impetuously thrusting 
the small objects in the room: finely 
bound books; exquisite pictures; dainty 
china protected by doilies and silken cush- 
ions; trinkets and ornaments of brass 
and carved wood, worth a small fortune! 

“For the tree,’”’ she said softly. 

“But—but what will those ginks do 
with those elegant things? Most of 
them never saw such costly gimcracks. 
You hadn’t ought to do it.” 

“Just try, and see what. they will do. 
You seem yourself to have risen toward 
the high standard of the Warden by 
volunteering to return. That is fine in 
itself.” She dropped in a little engrav- 
ing of a ship weathering a storm, framed 
in inlaid ebony. She touched a saffron 
Japanese jar. “What do we, outside, 
have pretty things for?” Then she 
hesitated, a question in her eyes. 

“This for me,”’ he answered, “with the 
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needle still in it, just as you laid it down.” 
She rolled it up and slipped it into his 
pocket. 

“What was it for?” he asked, letting 
his hand rest on the soft tangle wonder- 
ingly. 

She hesitated in some confusion. Was 
it wise to rouse his interest concerning 
the child she was unwilling that he should 
see? The lovely daughter he had de- 
spised as a wailing infant—she took the 
chance. 

“It was—for the girl, a collar, for her 
coat. But I can easily make another—”’ 
she glanced toward the tall clock solemn- 
ly ticking in the corner. Her manner 
urged him to the door. “TI will let you 
out myself, otherwise you would not 
be allowed to leave the house.” 

Carrying the basket, he trudged after 
her, abashed before her very servants, 
who retired at her gesture, though re- 
luctantly. 

“You can take the Inter-urban,” 
she said, “‘at the corner and arrive in 
two hours. Have you money 
to pay your fare?” 

“You bet I have!’’ he exclaimed proud- 
ly. “When there’s work we yarders 
get twenty-five cents a day, to spend as 
we like. I haven’t much left but it 
will take me that far.” 

At the door they shook hands, a 
trifle awkwardly. Then realizing sud- 
denly that this was a final parting he 
bent quickly and kissed her shining hair, 
his highest tribute. The ready tears 
made him stumble down the steps and 
along the sunny flower-bordered walks. 

She watched him shuffling to the Ave- 
nue, and with a heart full of many sorts 
of gratitude, saw Honor Convict Num- 
ber_517 swing bravely aboard the car 
with the other parcel-laden passengers 
for his—home. 
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THE EFFECT OF CALIFORNIA’S 
ISOLATION UPON LITERATURE 


NVIRONMENT affects mankind. 

Literature is but the crystallized 
WI) thought, and the record of the 
Sa acts of mankind. Hence whatever 

affects mankind necessarily affects 
literature. This is the reason, there- 
fore, for this discussion as to the influence 
of California’s isolated condition upon 
literature. 

Isolation has always bred and fostered 
individualism. One phase of the great 
system of Hindoo religion is the power 
to isolate oneself from the general thought 
of the mass of the people. Neophytes 
are taught the power of self concentra- 
tion, of withdrawal from the mass, of 
personal isolation. From the earliest 
ages and with the most primitive peoples 
this fact has been recognized as axio- 
matic and fundamental. Whenever the 
North American Indian, or the Negro 
of darkest Africa, or the Shaman of the 
tropics, wished to develop unusual powers, 
he isolated himself from his fellows and 
in solitude waited for the “gift of the 
gods” to come upon him. 

To this day every candidate for the 
honors and emoluments of Shamanship 
retires to the quiet of the forest, to the 
highest peaks of the towering mountains, 
to the secret recesses of deepest canyons, 
or to the remotest solitudes of desolate 
desert, there to receive the gifts, after 
fasting and prayer that shall entitle 
him to be called a medicine man,— 
to give him the power to work good or 
evil and to control the material and 
spiritual destinies of his people. 


Mohamet spent long and weary months 
in the solitary places of the desert be- 
fore he became the daring prophet of 
Allah; the Hebrews were forty years 
wandering through the wilderness devel- 
oping that racial solidarity that has 
made them peculiar and distinct for 
four thousand years; Elijah, the prophet 
of the living God, retired to solitude to 
gain the rugged strength of body, mind 
and soul, that were essential for his 
fight with the prophets of the false god, 
Baal and his followers in high places; 
Jesus spent forty days in the wilderness 
in solitude before he came for his final 
struggle with the powers of darkness 
that resulted in his crucifixion; and with 
men and peoples the law has ever been 
operative, viz: that isolation, solitude, 
separation have been essential to the 
development of individual and spiritual 
power. 

Edwin Markham has clearly manifest- 
ed, perhaps unconsciously to himself, 
a wonderful proof of this fact. How 
came he to write his daring poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe?” No ordinary 
city-dweller, born and bred to conformity 
with the accepted standards of “place,” 
and “caste,” could ever have written 
that stirring protest against man’s in- 
humanity to his poorer and dependent 
brother. No! it required solitude and 
isolation to produce the thought, and 
to give the soul of its conceiver strength 
and courage to express it. In the 
mountains of Mendocius County, watch- 
ing his sheep, and longing for the wings 
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of the eagle to enable him to soar into 
the empyrean, Markham studied his 
three books—and then reasoned out the 
native rights of man. Here was no fog 
of precedent, no mist of God-ordained 
“station in life,’ no confusion of terms 
as to the “brotherhood of man” and 
“fatherhood of God.” If these terms 
meant anything, they meant everything 
to this simple-hearted, isolated, solitary 
lad working out the problems of life 
free from the glamour of position, the 
sordidness of self-seeking and the dis- 
tortion of money-madness. And he 
came to the inevitable conclusion that 
the accepted standards of mankind were 
wrong; that neither law, nor custom, 
nor the reasoning of judges, priests or 
kings could make right the chaining, 
by one class of men, of another class 
to the ‘“‘wheel of labor” so that the swing 
of Pleiades ,the blush of dawn, the color 
of the rose, the charms of poetry, the 
philosophy of Plato, meant nothing to 
them. Bowed down by the weight of 


centuries there was no upward look- 
ing of the eye, no fearless and joyous 
study of the heavens or searching of the 


stars. Then came his forceful protest, 
wrung from his simple soul by the in- 
exorable logic of pure facts, faced freely 
in the clear light of the solitude of 
mountain heights; a protest that will 
yet be the death-knell of all unbrother- 
liness, all caste, all slavery: 

“O masters, lords, and rulers in all lands, 

How will the future reckon with this man? 

How answer his brute question in that hour 

W hen whirlwinds of rebellion shake the world? 
How will it be with kingdoms and with kings— 
With those who shaped him to the thing he is— 
When this dumb Terror shall reply to God 

After the silence of the centuries?” 

Joaquin Miller’s poetry is largely 
tinged with this element of solitude, 
of isolation from the world’s accepted 
standards of thought and morals. His 
early life on the frontier of Indiana, on 
the Oregon trail, in the solitary places 
of new settlements by the Pacific Shore, 
in the California mining camps of the 
days of ’49, among the Indians, carrying 
mail between Oregon and California, 
riding pony express in Idaho, in the 
mining camps of Montana, writing peace- 
editorials among a people eager for war 
with the South—who cannot see the 
soul-isolation, generally combined with 


the physical isolation of such a life as 
his? Then imagine this free born West- 
ern eagle, intolerant of any restraint, 
suddenly thrust into the heart of English 
literary society, meeting the Rossettis, 
the Stanleys, Dean French, Browning, 
Tennyson, Forster, Carlyle, Morley and 
a host of mental giants of their calibre 
and training. It is evident that even in 
his most genial and melting moods he 
must have been conscious of his differ- 
ence, his irremediable isolation, his 
solitariness, his  aloneness. Thus 
in London, in Venice, in Rome, in 
Florence, in Berlin, in New York, in 
Washington, he lived, in reality, the 
solitary life, though he seemed to mix 
with his fellows; until, at last, weary of 
the falsity of his outward seeming, he 
resolutely returned to his native freedom, 
and-established for himself a home on“‘The 
Heights” above San Francisco Bay,— 
where, as he once said to me with tears 
in his eyes, away from the crowd, he 
could calmly listen to the voice of God 
speaking to his soul. 

The result of this isolation has been 
that he has written more individualistic 
poetry of high character than any other 
American poet, and much of it has been 
of direct benefit to mankind. Thinking 
in solitude, he learned to look at war with 
a direct eye; and, searching it through 
and through, found there was no basis 
for supremacy over his fellows. Hence, 
his voice has ever been heard in loud and 
emphatic, as well as effective, protest 
against the hideousness of war. In 
the early stages of Cuba’s struggle for 
freedom, nearly twenty years before 
the blowing up of the Maine gave a 
battle cry to the United States and arous- 
ed their pride, he saw the justice of their 
struggle and prophesied their day of 
freedom. His Cuba Libre is one of the 
most remarkable pieces of prophetic 
literature of modern timés; and, both in 
its vigor and power, its strength of 
imagery and clarity of vision, is not un- 
worthy a place by the side of some of 
the prophecies of the Bible. 

Cuba_ Libre 

“Comes a cry from Cuban water— 
From the warm, dusk Anttlles— 
From the lost Atlanta’s daughter, 
Drowned in blood as drowned in seas; 
Comes a cry of purpled anguish— 

See her struggles, bear ber cries! 





Shall she live, or shall she languish? 
Shall she sink, or shall she rise? 


“She shall rise, by all that’s boly! 
She shall live and she shall last; 
Rise as we, when crushed and lowly 
From the blackness of the past. 
Bid ber strike! Lo, it is written 
Blood for blood and life for life. 
Bid ber smite, as she 1s smitten; 
Stars and stripes were born of strife. 


“Once we flashed ber lights of freedom, 
Lights that dazzled ber dark eyes 
Till she could but yearning heed them, 
Reach her hands and try to rise. 
Then they stabbed her, choked her, drowned ber, 
Till we scarce could hear a note. 
Ab! these rustling chains that bound ber! 
Ob! those robbers at ber throat! 


“‘And the kind who forged these fetters? 
Ask five hundred years for news. 
Stake and thumbscrew for their betters? 
Inquisitions! Banished Jews! 
Chains and slavery! What reminder 
Of one red man in that land? 
Why, these very chains that bind ber 
Bound Columbus, foot and band! 


“She shall rise as rose Columbus, 

From bis chains, from shame and wrong— 
Rise as Morning, matchless, wondrous— 
Rise as some rich morning song— 

Rise and ringing song and story, 

Valor, Love personified. 

Stars and stripes espouse her glory, 

Love and Liberty allied.” 

Then, again, in his daring Miller proves 
his debt to solitude and isolation. Though 
England has always been most appre- 
ciative of his poetry and has bought 
more of his books than even his own 
America, he did not hesitate to rebuke 
her in strongest language when she un- 
dertook the destruction of the freedom 
of the Boers. Here is one of his stanzas, 
which shows how little of the self-seek- 
ing, the truckling, the conforming, his 
isolated life has gendered within him. 


“Great England’s Gold! bow staunch she fares, 
Fame’s wine-cup pressing ber proud lips— 
Her checker-board of batile squares 

Rimmed round by steel-built battle-sbips! 

And yet meanwhile ten thousand miles 

She seeks ye out. Well, welcome ber! 

Give ber such welcome with such wiil 

As Boston gave in batile’s whir 

That red, dread day at Bunker Hill.” 


This same daring has been displayed 
again and again in his own California, 
two examples of which alone must suf- 
fice for illustration. One of the worst- 
hated and much-abused men of the state 
was Collis P. Huntington, the railway 
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King; not because he was the chief crea- 
tor of the great railway system that he 
controlled, but because his company 
for years had dominated the politics of 
the state in its own interests and regard- 
less of the welfare of the people. The 
poet, with his far-sighted vision, saw 
that this political domination was but 
temporary; that as soon as the people 
were ready it would be but the work 
of one or two elections to throw off 
this yoke, but that the benefit of the 
railway builder’s work would last for 
all time. It had opened up the country; 
made development possible; given an 
outlet to the crowded and landless thous- 
ands of Europe and the East to establish 
homes in a land of beauty, delight and 
fertility; made possible the restoration 
to health of thousands of almost 
hopeless invalids by giving them an 
equable climate to remove to, where they 
could live out of doors practically all 
the year; had done the same for hundreds 
of thousands of children, giving the stim- 
ulus of the open-air life, and the constant 
inspiration of scenery more varied and 
uplifting than that of Greece; had also 
opened a gateway for our commerce to 
the continents of the Orient and the 
islands of the Western Sea. Hence 
he dared the immediate effect of public 
opinion on the Pacific Coast by dedi- 
cating the first complete edition of his 
works to Collis P. Huntington in the 
following words 
“To Collis P. Huntington, 

Who was first to lead the steel shod cavalry 
of conquest through the Sierras to the Sea of 
Seas, and who has done the greater West and 
South more enduring good than any otber living 
man, I dedicate this final revision of my com- 
plete poems.” 

Joaquin Miller.” 
showed the same spirit 


Again, he 
when California was hysterical over the 


exclusion of the Japanese. Resolutions 
were introduced into the legislature 
and a note of defiance rang through the 
whole state when President Roosevelt 
advised caution and care in such a mat- 
ter of international interest. With 
a fearlessness that was little short of 
sublime Joaquin Miller called upon the 
people of San Francisco and California 
to demonstrate the reality of their 
professed belief in the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, and 
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denounced their hypocricy and pretense 
in unmeasured terms. Could words like 
these have come from the ‘‘conservative,”’ 
“safe,” “sane,” city-dweller whose first 
consideration is “‘to see on which side 
his bread is buttered’’? 


“Nay, not forget, now that you rise 
Triumphant, strong as Abram’s song, 
How that you lied the lie of lies 

And wrought the Nipponese such wrong, 
Then sent your convict chief to plead 
The President expel them bence. 

Ab me, what black, rank insolence! 
What rank, black infamy indeed! 
Because their ways, their bands were clean, 
You feared the difference between, 
Feared they might surely be preferred 
Above your bowling, convict berd! 


“Their sober, sane life put to shame 
Your noisome, drunken penal band 
That howled in Labor’s sacred name, 
Nor wrought, nor even lifted band, 
Save but to stone and mock and moil 
Their betters who but asked to toil. 
Yon harvest-fields cried out as when 
Your country cries for fighting men, 
And yet your hordes, by force and fraud, 
Forbade this first, last law of God! 
And you? You sat supinely by 

And gathered gold, nor reckoned why!” 


I have been thus prolix in these in- 


troductory remarks that the importance 
of the theme might have its full weight 


with the reader. Let us now study the 
facts of California’s isolation and en- 
deavor to trace the influence of this iso- 
lation further upon literature. 

The earlier explorers deemed Califor- 
nia for long years an island, and it is 
so charted on the earlier maps. Up 
to as late as the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century all geographers believed 
that California was separated from the 
mainland by the mythical Straits of 
Amain, and it was not until, by the order 
of the Viceroy Reveilla Gigedo late in 
the seventeenth century, the mouth of 
the Columbia river was discovered, 
the river itself explored, and the myth 
of the Straits exploded, the world at 
large woke up to the fact that California 
was in reality a part and parcel of the 
great continent of North America and 
nearly joined—at the Bering Straits— 
to the continents of Asia and Europe. 
Yet even then its isolation was not 
broken. For untold centuries America 
had been hidden in the hollow of God’s 
hand, waiting until He was ready to 
disclose it. Columbus was his instru- 
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ment. How far away and isolated it 
seemed to the world at large is graphically 
set forth by Joaquin Miller in his mem- 
orable and deathless poem: 


COLUMBUS 


**Bebind him lay the gray Azores, 
Bebind the gates of Hercules; 

Before bim not the ghost of shores, 
Before him only shoreless seas. 

The good mate said: ‘Now we must pray, 
For lo! the very stars are gone. 

Brave Admiral, speak! What shall I, say?’ 


‘Why say, “Sail on! sail on! sail on!’ 


““*My men grow mutinous day by day, 
My mem grow ghastly wan and weak.’ 
The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed bis swarthy cheek, 
‘What shall I say, brave Admiral, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’ 
‘Why, you shall say at break of day, 
“Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


“They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow, 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 

‘Why now, not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 

These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone, 

Now speak, brave Admiral, speak and say’— 
He said: ‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


“They sailed—they sailed. Then spake the mate: 
‘This mad sea shows his teeth tonight. 
He curls bis lip, be lies in wait 
With lifted teeth as if to bite! 
Brave Admiral, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when bope is gone?’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ 


“Then, pale and worn, he kept bis deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ab, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! a light? a light! a light! 
It grew; a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; be gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘On sail on!’” 


But the explorer accepted his own 
counsel and 
Sailed on, and on, and on, and on 
until at last the light of the beacon fires 
of the Indians grew and “A starlit 
flag unfurled,” and ‘He gained a world.” 

It was not until Mexico had been 
conquered and partially colonized by 
Spaniards, Pizarro had marched into 
Peru, Balboa had crossed the Isthmus 
and stood on that peak in Darien and 
discovered the South Sea (the Pacific 
Ocean ) that California was first aroused 
from its sleep of isolation to the white 
race. Alarcon and Ulloa rode on the 
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waters of its gulf, Melchior Diaz went up 
the Colorado River and burnt his sandals 
on the sandy wastes of the Colorado 
Desert, Cabrillo sailed its coast, entered 
San Diego Bay, rested on its Channel 
Islands and though he died and was 
buried on the Island of San Miguel 
his ships went as far north as Cape Men- 
docino before the contrary winds drove 
them back to the ports of Mexico again. 
Then for sixty years the white man’s 
voice was unheard in the isolated land 
by the Pacific. The sailors on the gal- 
leons that crossed the ocean to the 
profitable trading-grounds of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, once in a while, after 
being driven by storms out of their 
course, may have sighted the snowy 
summits of the Sierras, or the giant 
peaks of Hood, St. Helens, Takoma, 
Shasta, Tyndall or Whitney—though 


these names were as yet hidden in the 
silent womb of Time,—but the land it- 
self was unvisited, untrodden and un- 
known, until Vizcaino, reading the ac- 
counts of Ferralo, Cabrillo’s pilot, and 
the diaries of Alarcon and Ulloa begged 
the King of Spain graciously to allow 


him the privilege of again exploring 
the new land. In due time the royal 
permission was given provided Vizcaino 
bore all the expenses, and he with about 
200 men and three ships sailed from 
Acapulco, in May 1602, for the north. 
They entered the Bay of San Diego 
on the day of that Saint and therefore 
changed the name given by Cabrillo 
to that by which it is still known—a 
course of procedure which they followed 
all the way up the coast, so that the 
names are not those of the original dis- 
coverer, but of his successor of a hundred 
and sixty years later. 

But the “fullness of time” had not 
yet come, and after Vizcaino California 
was again left to its solitude for 60 years 
until Charles the Third of Spain began 
to wake up to the fact that others had 
keen eyes for fertile and beautiful lands 
on the shores of the Pacific. The land- 
hungry English, and the equally hungry 
but less adventurous Russians were 
reaching eager hands towards this quiet 
land of the Sunset Sea, and Charles de- 
termined that he must forestall them 
both by taking actual and real possess- 
sion by mission establishments, colonies 
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and forts. This determination ushered 
in the epoch of Franciscan Missioniza- 
tion, followed in time by Mexican su- 
premacy, American seizure, the discovery 
of gold and the influx of the world. 

How did “the world” come, and how 
did it find California? It came in fa 
thousand and one ways, by a score of 
pathways,—all of which have been more 
or less dwelt upon in earlier chapters 
—but each and all found it a far-away 
land, a set-apart land, an isolated land. 
Whether they attempted to enter by the 
East, the North, the West, or the South 
the conditions were practically the same— 
the isolation was sure, the barriers great 
and secure. On the Pacific side the great 
ocean spread its vast expanse 
thousands of miles, with but the compara- 
tively small islands of Hawaii as stepping 
stones between. On the Eastern side 
the vast plains of Iowa, Nebraska, IIli- 
nois and the Middle West, with the 
giant peaks and ridges of the Rocky 
Mountains, and then the sandy, alkali, 
treacherous, waterless deserts of Utah, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona and 
Nevada, and finally the vast heights— 
snow and glacier clad—of the Sierra 
Nevada each claimed their toll of labor, 
strength, despair and death from those 
who defied their protecting power over 
the Sunset Land of their desire. 

On the South the vast Sonorian desert 
stretched forth its hot, feverful and blast- 
ing hand arresting those who would use 
her as a gateway, and to those who would 
cross by Nicaragua or Panama the jungle- 
fever, yellow-fever, and kindred ills 
held up their skeleton hands of dread 
in warning. 

On the North there were vast plains 
and deserts, and the Canadian Rockies, 
with their glacier-strewn slopes and 
avalanche-swept valleys, their icy and 
fordless rivers and their fierce months of 
death-dealing storms, all to be passed 
before the stately Siskiyous could be 
scaled and an entrance forced by that 
guarded gateway. 

Even to those brave and dauntless 
sons of the Sea, who scoffed at danger, 
and laughed at perils, but who refused 
to take the plodding and weary steps 
over the deserts and mountains, the sea 
itself refused to be kind where Califor- 
nia was concerned. Many a gallant 
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vessel had to battle for mere existence 
when rounding Cape Horn; and many a 
poor sailor found a watery grave tossed 
from the yards, or swept from slippery 
decks by fierce-blowing winds, or dashed 
to death by mountain waves of irresist- 
able power, when he had hoped to reach 
the promised land of his heart’s desire. 

Hence it will be seen that California 
was essentially a secluded, an isolated 
land, even after Fremont and Sloat, 
and the Gold Discovery and its wild 
romance had made it the desired of 
all nations. And so it remained for 
over twenty years, from the discovery 
of gold in January, 1848, to the opening 
of the Central Pacific Railway in May, 
1869. Twenty years of special isola- 
tion even after thousands had flocked 
into its borders; twenty years for the 
special purpose of allowing a full and 
perfect opportunity for the develop- 
ment of its pioneer spirit. In this twenty 
years the discipline of hardship was 
having its opportunity to do its perfect 
work; the exercise of simple-heartedness 
was gaining its blessed chance of ren- 
dering men and women more humane 


and sympathetic; strength and vigor 
were being developed by horseback rid- 
ing or walking to and fro, and the lack 
of many of the enervating luxuries that 
‘ame in with easier and cheaper modes 
of transportation; bravery and courage 
were developed, as well as independence 


of thought, carelessness of precedence 
and inventiveness because the influx of 
people controlled by Eastern standards 
had not yet begun. 

While by many it will be regarded as 
in indefensible heresy I freely confess 
to a deep regret that the railway came 
into California as early as it did. I have 
endeavored to show how its very iso- 
lation in the early days was conducive 
to the highest good in making the pio- 
neers not only self-reliant, but in free- 
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ing them from the crystallized, fixed. 
conventional, bound thought and acts 
of the older communities. Here, under 
new conditions, the pioneers were lay- 
ing the foundations of a new civiliza- 
tion, in which the noble and good things 
in the life of the simple-hearted and 
primitive man counted for more than 
the complexities and conventionalities 
of the super-civilized and academic man. 
Truth was valued more than politeness; 
honor more than monetary success, 
brotherliness more than wealth, virtue 
more than display, practice more than 
theory, the man of action more than the 
man of words, justice more than law, 
knowledge more than college standing 
and degrees, humanity more than ability, 
life more than profession. 

Granted that some of the pioneer 
ideals seemed provincial—they were at 
least noble and basic, without which 
the broadest culture must fail. While 
placing what, to them, seemed to be a 
true estimate upon the academic, upon 
the crystallized forms of law, medicine, 
theology and social custom, the pioneers 
relentlessly demanded that these things 
prove their right to their allegiance. 
They accepted nothing because somebody 
else accepted it. They proved every- 
thing down to the last analysis. It was 
nothing to them that other people and 
communities valued and honored legal 
formalism, that others bowed down 
unquestioning to the dictum of the 
medico, that the world responded to the 
demands of the church, and that society 
unhesitatingly followed what ‘“‘the lead- 
said was “due form.” Life was 
placed upon a rational basis, and no 
man could lord it over his fellows be- 
cause a college parchment said he was 
wiser fhan others. He had to show his 
power, actually exercise it, before his 
right was acknowledged. 

(Continued in January.) 
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By Fannie Harley 





EAR OLD SANTA CLAUS! 
What is this I hear? Is it his 
death knell? Is it his requiem be- 
ing chanted in the chapel of the 
United States? No! no! Say it is not 
so or my tears will gush full and fast and 
Christmas will be no Christmas to me. 

Someone suggested, and a suggestion 
may sometimes call forth a host of fol- 
lowers, that Santa Claus become a thing 
of the past because he is only a myth, 
and in his stead be put someone who was, 
indeed, a real personage,—Benjamin 
Franklin, for instance. 

No one can ever take the place of 
Santa Claus, Santa Claus, the joy of 
our childhood, the consolation of our 
after years. The name is a corruption 
of Sankt Nikolaus, the patron saint of 
boys and girls. Sankt Nikolaus, was 
the Bishop of Myra and died in the year 
326 A. D. December 6th is Sankt 
Nikolaus Day and the custom was, on 
the eve of that day, to celebrate with 
song and story and music while someone 
dressed in the garb of a bishop dispensed 
small gifts among all “good” boys and 
girls. This custom is still retained in 
Holland and watch-fires around which 
the happy children frolic may be seen 
burning late into the night. Here it was 
that the name was corrupted into Santa 
Klaus; but whether it be Santa Claus, 
Santa Klaus, Sankt Nikolaus, St. Nicho- 
las, or Kriss Kringle the jolly little man 
beloved by young and old, rich and poor, 
in all Christian lands cannot be dispensed 
with. He is a part of us. 

Sankt Nikolaus, originally, had nothing 
to do with Christmas, but gradually 
the identity of the Saint being lost it 
became the custom to bestow gifts 
upon each other at Christmas time and 
Santa Claus was supposed to be the 
bestower. It is safe to say that the 
youngster, when asked what Christmas 
is, will reply, “The day Santa Claus 





than, “It 
Christ, the 


rather 
Jesus 


brings us presents,” 
is the birthday of 
Saviour.” 

Instead of doing away with Santa 
Claus teach the children who this Sankt 
Nikolaus was, and teach them what 
Christmas is. One great omission of 
the American people is in not teaching 
the children the significance of our holi- 
days and festivals. As Christmas means 
to the majority of children bonbons and 
presents; so the Fourth of July means 
fire-crackers; Easter, colored eggs; and 
Thanksgiving Day, a feast of stuffed 
turkey and cranberry sauce. 

Santa Claus is generally known as a 
make-believe person who comes on 
Christmas with reindeer and _ sleigh 
laden with all sorts of toys and gifts, 
candies and fruits; but Santa Claus is 
more than that. The jolly old man with 
his 

round little face 

And round little belly 

That shakes when he laughs 

Like a bowl full of jelly.” 
symbolizes the most beautiful things in 
life—LOVE and FRIENDSHIP. No 
more is Santa Claus a myth than is 
Uncle Sam amyth. Shall we throw away 
our dear, lanky, long-legged Yankee 
and ever and anon represent the United 
States by a map divided into forty- 
eight states, and some additional terri- 
torial and colonial possessions? Sen- 
timent is the only thing that makes life 
worth living,—take that out of it and 
the barren prosaic world of facts and 
figures would be unendurable. If the 
lamb symbolizes meekness; the lion 
courage; the owl wisdom; scales justice; 
the sword power; the olive peace; and 
the laurel honor; why is Santa Claus 
not emblematic of love and friendship? 
An emblem is a visible sign of an idea 
one thing symbolizing and suggesting 
another. 
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How ridiculous, then, would it be 
to celebrate Children’s Day with teach- 
ings of Benjamin Franklin or any other 
historical character. The pages of his- 
tory are full of noble men, brilliant men, 
brave men, but they are MEN—and 
the children will learn about them in 
their histories at school. Why then 
should the holiness of the Yuletide be 
detracted from by the preaching of his- 
torical facts and the extolling of praise- 
worthy characters? 

If Santa Claus were gone the sun would 
stop shining; the flowers would cease 
to blow; the birds would hide their 
heads under their tiny wings; and the 
world would be full of heart-broken, 
unsatisfied children. There would be 
a void in all our lives that could not be 
filled. Throw the biographies and auto- 
biographies of Benjamin Franklin into 
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the waste-basket;—this is no time for 
him. Get out the sugar plums and 
hobby-horses, and drums! Let us join 
hands and circle ‘round the Christmas 
tree while we sing of old St. Nick and his 
tiny reindeer sleigh laden with minia- 
ture automobiles and aeroplanes. Can’t 
you hear the patter of hoofs on the roof? 
Don’t you know the chimney must be 
broad? What do we know about his- 
tory and dates at this time of the year? 
We are not of the “earth earthy.” 
We are simply flying through the air 
on the wings of joy because Santa Claus 
is coming and we know that we love our 
friends and that our friends love us. 

How splendid it is -that Santa Claus, 
the symbol of love and friendship should 
be thus remembered on this most beau- 
tiful of days, the birthday of the Son of 
Peace. 
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Peace, Be Still! 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


Be calm, immovable in self-control, 


So steady are the rythmic beats of peace, 


They thrill and echo through the waiting soul, 
Until life’s jangling notes of discord cease. 
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“Oh, Father, Forgive.” 


His fundamental thought has been 
No wrong in him could be: 

If be or I were wrong, he knew 
No wrong in him could be. 


I differed sore from him, and so 
There is no good in me; 
With all bis little self be judged 


There is no good in me. 











The POINTING PENCIL 


By Martha Martin Newkirk 








THE POINT OF VIEW 


INE WHO IS REALLY broad- 
minded can sometimes see things 
from several points of view, but 
a narrow-minded person cannot 

budge from his own particular spot. 
If he is standing on the north side of a 
large old oak, he says the oak bark is 
all moss-covered. If he happens to 
stand at the south side of the same tree 
he claims there is no moss in the forest. 
As an illustration—one day when I 
visited the Art Institute in Chicago, 
the large still-life class were making 
paintings of a watermelon. A _ huge 
slice had been cut from the melon, show- 
ing the luscious pink flesh, jeweled with 
various shades of ripening seed. The 
girl at the farthest right was painting 
the end of the melon which had been 
plucked from the vine and a remnant of 
the stem stood up like a little curly 
pig-tail. The girl in the middle had a 
full front view. The melon on her can- 
vas showed the wavy white lines that 
seem to “water” the sides of the melon; 
while at the farthest left the blossom end 
of the fruit was distinctly seen, and the 
little curly pig-tail invisible. Between 
these were all the little differences of 
view made by the location of the artist. 
The art lesson was an object lesson 
as well. Suppose the teacher had in- 
sisted on all the studies being exactly 
alike. That is what some theologians 
seem to require—that everyone shall 
see exactly from their particular stand- 
points. Even the historian, who should 
be calm, unbiased and judicial, is often 
warped by his own notions. I suppose 
it is not possible to exactly put yourself 
in the other man’s place, but it is possible 
to cultivate fairness; and that means 
looking judicially, seeing all sides. 


THE MOST POPULAR BIRD 


The stork is partial to some families. 
He doesn’t care a fig what cranks may 
say about “race suicide”. This family 
bird brings an average of boys and girls, 
so that the world over.”— 

“When ilka one sings o’ his mate.” 
there are mates enough to go around. 
Society does not always have enough 
men for dancing and cards, but that 
speaks for the facination of business. 
Lumber and mining and other camps 
are full of men, and ‘“‘not a piece of cali- 
co” to be seen. These are exceptions. 
The rule is that “Jack and Jill” will 
be together whether going up hill or 
through the valley. And while some 
people on the boulevards or elsewhere, 
may determine on race suicide, Jack 
and Jill read from the Good Book. 
“Therefore shall a man leave his father 
and mother and cleave unto his wife.” 
And with pure hearts full of love and 
happiness, they build a home. There 
the dear Stork brings a little pink bundle 
to the cradle. Over it Jack and Jill 
learn the old sweet lessons of sacrifice 
and noble dignity of parenthood. Thin- 
chested, spindle-legged men and doll- 
faced women there may be who sneer 
at the pink bundle and the cradle. Let 
them. What matter? The world goes 
on just the same. And life and love and 
sweet homes are heaven blessed. 

A great editor was met on the street 
by an irate subscriber to the noble 
paper of which the great editor was 
head. 

Irate subscriber—I’ve stopped your 
paper. 

Great Editor—Stopped 


my paper? 
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Surely nothing so bad as that. Step ‘You see you are mistaken. You have- 
around the corner with me and let us  n’tstopped my paper. You mean you’ve 
see.” stopped your subscription, and that’s 
The two went to the colossal building. of no importance whatever. Good day 
They met dray loads of fresh papers _ sir.” 
coming from the door. They saw writers Race suicide, indeed! a mere cricket 
at desks and quick fingers touching chirping on a dead branch. While in 
typewriters. They saw the press room South Dakota and all the states and 
busy with flying machinery, and heard territories from ocean to ocean in every 
the roar and crash from the forms. After land and clime will cradles be rocked 
taking the irate subscriber through the and glad fathers and mothers will echo 
work rooms, from one division of the the old words of thankfulness, “Unto 
paper to another, the great editor said, us a child is born.” 


To the West.! 


(From Wisconsin ) 


By Olive G. Owen 


From Land of Pine, and cozy’ winding streams,— 
Low, wooded bills, and peaceful, quiet rest; 
We send a hearty greeting, warm and true, 
To thee, O mighty empire of the West! 


Brave land of Fortune, and of daring Deeds; 
Of Faith, of Hope, and throbbing, pulsing Life,— 
Thy tame hath traveled to the world’s far ends; 
Though not by rolling drum and martial fife. 


Peace! is the garland resting on thy brow, 
Thy vim and nerve have greater battles won: 

Thy ocean fleets,—the treasures of thy soil, 
Proclaim to Man the rising of thy Sun! 





Quit Your Worrying 


By the Editor 


(This is the fifth of a Series of Articles which will deal with this important subject in a sane, practical and forcefu 


manner. Worry is the bane of many an existence 


and bushands, children and parents. 


“worrier’’ has no ideals or that he has no real living belief in himself, his ideals or his God. 


It is a robber of peace, comfort and rest. 
It is an ignoble state to be in. 


It brings misery to wives 
A sign of mental inadequacy, a proof that the 
To help the readers of 


OUT WEST to quit worrying by finding out what life is worth and getting the full value of that worth is the aim of 


this series.) 


THE WORRY OF THE 


EFERENCE HAS already been 
made to The Squirrel Cage, by 
Dorothy Canfield. Better than 
any book I have read for a long 

time it reveals the causes of much of 

the worry that curses our modern so- 
called civilized life. These causes are 
complex and various. They include 
vanity, undue attention to what our ne igh- 
bors think of us, a false appreciation of 
the values of things, and they may all 
be summed up into what I propose to 
call—with due acknowledgement to 

Mrs. Canfield—the worry of the Squirrel 

Cage. 

I will let the author express her own 
meaning of this latter term. If the 
story leading up seems to be long please 
seek to read it in the light of this expres- 
sion: 

“When Mr. and Mrs. Emery, directly 
after their wedding in a small Cen- 
tral New York village, had gone West 
to Ohio they had spent their tiny capital 
in building a_ small story-and-a-half 
cottage, ornamented with the jig-saw 
work and fancy turning popular in 1872, 
and this had been the nucleus of their 
present rambling, picturesque, many- 
roomed home. Every step in the long 
series of changes which had led from 
its first state to its last had a profound 
and gratifying significance for the Emerys 
and its final condition, prosperous, mod- 
ern, sophisticated, with the right kind 
of wood work in every room that showed, 
with the latest, most unobtrusively 
artistic effects in decoration, represented 
their culminating well-earned position 
in the inner circle of the best society 
of Endbury. 

“Moreover, they felt that just as the 
house had been attained with effort, 
self-denial and careful calculations, yet 
still without incurring debt, so their 


SQUIRREL CAGE. 


social position had been secured by un- 
remitting diligence and care, but with 
no loss of self-respect or even of dignity. 
They were honestly proud of both 
their house and of their list of aequain- 
tances and saw no reason to regard them 
worthy achievements of an in- 
dustrious life than their four creditable 
grown-up children or Judge Emery’s 
honorable reputation at the bar. 

“The two older children, George and 
Marietta, could remember those early 
struggling days with as fresh an emotion 
as that of their parents. Indeed, Ma- 
rietta, now a competent, sharp-eyed 
matron of thirty-two, could not see the 
most innocuous colored lithograph with- 
out an uncontrollable wave of bitterness, 
so present to her mind was the period 
when they painfully groped their way 
out of chromos.” 

“The particular Mrs. Hollister who, 
at the time the Emerys began to pierce 
the upper crust, was the leader of End- 
bury society, had discarded chromos as 
much as five years before. Mrs. Emery 
and Marietta, newly admitted to the 
honor of her acquaintance, wondered 
to themselves at the cold monotony 
of her black and white engravings. The 
artlessness of this wonder struck shame 
to their hearts when they chanced to 
learn that the lady had repaid it with a 
worldly-wise amusement at their own 
highly-colored waterfalls and  snow- 
capped mountain-peaks. Marietta 
could recall as piercingly as if it were 
yesterday, in how crestfallen a chagrin 
she and her mother had gazed at their 
parlor after this incident, their disil- 
lusioned eyes open for the first time to 
the futility of its claim to sophistica- 
tion. As for the incident that had led 
to the permanent retiring from their 
table of the monumental salt-and-pep- 


as less 
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per ‘caster’ which had been one of their 
most prized wedding presents, the Emerys 
refused to allow themselves to remember 
it, so intolerably did it spell humilia- 
tion.” 

In these quotations the reader has the 
key to the situation—worry to become 
as good as one’s neighbors, if not better. 
This is the worry of the squirrel cage. 

Lydia is Mrs. Emery’s baby girl, her 
pet, her passionate delight. She has 
been away to a fine school. She knows 
nothing of the ancient struggles to at- 
tain position and a high place in society. 
Those struggles were practically over 
before she appeared on the scene. 

On the occasion of her final home-com- 
ing her mother makes great preparations 
to please her, yet the worry and the 
anxiety, are revealed in her conversa- 
tion with her older daughter: ‘ ‘Oh, 
Marietta, how do you suppose the house 
will seem to Lydia after she has seen so 
much? I hope she won’t be disappoint- 
ed. Iv’e. done so much to it this last 
year, perhaps she won’t like it. And 
oh, I was so tried because we weren’t 
able to get the new sideboard put up 
in the dining-room yesterday!’ 

‘Really, Mother, you must draw the 
line about Lydia. She’s only human. 
I guess if the house is good enough for 
you and father it is good enough for her.’ 

“*That’s just it, Marietta—that’s 
just what came over me! /s what’s 
good enough for us good enough for 
Lydia? Won’t anything, even the best, 
in Endbury be a come-down for her?’ 

The attainments of Mrs. Emery both 
as to wealth and social position, however, 
were not reached by her daughter Ma- 
rietta and her husband, but in the deter- 
mination to make it appear as if they 
were, Marietta thus exposes her own 
life of worry in a talk with her father: 
“ “Keeping up a two-maid and a man 
establishment on a one-maid income, 
and mostly not being able to hire the 
one maid. There aren’t any girls to be 
had lately. It means that I have to be 
the other maid and the man all of the 
time, and all three, part of the time.’ 
She was starting down the step, but 
paused as though she could not resist 
the relief that came from expression. 
‘And the cost of living—the necessities 
are bad enough, but the other things— 


the things you have to have not to be 
out of everything! I lie awake nights. 
I think of it in church. I can’t think 
of anything else but the way the expenses 
mount up. Everybody’s getting so 
reckless and extravagant and I won’! 
go in debt! I'll come to it, though. 
Everybody else does. We’re the only 
people that haven’t oriental rugs now. 
Why, the Gilberts—and everybody 
knows how much they still owe Dr. 
Melton for Ellen’s appendicitis, and their 
grocer told Ralph they owe him several 
hundred dollars,—well, they have just 
got an oriental rug that they paid a 
hundred and sixty dol'ars for. Mrs. 
Gilbert said they ‘just bad to have it, 
and you can always have what you have 
to have.’ It makes me sick! Our par- 
lor looks so common! And the last din- 
ner party we gave cost—’ ” 

Another phase of the squirrel cage 
worry is expressed in this terse para- 
graph: “Father keeps talking about get- 
ting one of those player-pianos, but 
Mother says they are so new you can’t 
tell what they are going to be. She says 
they may get to be too common.” 

Bye and bye it comes Lydia’s turn to 
decide what place she and her new hus- 
band are to take in Endbury society, 
and here is what one frank, sensible 
man says about it: “It may be all right 
for Marietta Mortimer to kill herself 
body and soul by inches to keep what 
bores her to death to have—a social 
position in Endbury’s  two-for-a-cent 
society, but, for the Lord’s sake, why do 
they make such a howling and yelling 
just at the time when Lydia’s got the 
tragically important question to decide 
as to whether that’s what she wants? 
It’slike expecting her to do a problem 
in calculus in the midst of an earth- 
quake.” 

And the following chapter is a graphic 
presentation as to how Lydia made her 
choice “in perfect freedom’—oh, the 
frightful sarcasm of the phrase—dur- 
ing the excitement of the wedding pre- 
parations and under the pressure of 
expensive gifts and the ideas of over en- 
thusiastic “society” friends. 

Lydia now began her own “squirrel- 
cage” existence. Even her husband 
urges her into extravagance in spite of 
her protest by saying, ‘‘Nothing’s too 
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good for you. And besides, it’s an 
asset. The mortgage won’t be so very 
large. And if we’re in it, we'll just have 
to live up to it. It'll be a stimulus.” 

One of the sane characters of the book 
is dear, lovable, gruff Dr. Melton, who 
is Lydia’s godfather, and her final 
awakening is largely due to him. One 
day he finds Lydia’s mother upstairs 
sick-a-bed, and thus breaks forth to his 
godchild: “About your mother—I know 
without going upstairs that she is floored 
with one or another manifestation of the 
great disease of social-ambitionitis. 
But calm yourself. It’s not so bad as 
it seems when you’ve got the right doc- 
tor. I’ve practiced for thirty - years 
among Endbury ladies. They can’t 
spring anything new on me. I’ve taken 
your mother through doily fever induced 
by the change from table-cloths to bare 
tops, through pportiere  inflamation, 


through afternoon tea distemper, through 
art-nouveau prostration and mission fur- 
niture palsy, not to speak of a horrible 
attack of acute insanity over the neces- 
sity of having her maids wear caps. 
I think you can trust me, whatever 


dodge the old malady is working on 
her.” 

And later in speaking of Lydia’s 
sister he affirms: “Your sister Marietta 
is not a very happy woman. She has 
too many of your father’s brains for the 
life she’s been shunted into. She might 
be damming up a big river with a finely 
constructed conrete dam, and what she 
is giving all her strength to is trying to 
hold back a muddy little trickle with 
her bare hands. The achievement of 
her life is to give on a two-thousand- 
a-year income the appearance of having 
five thousand like your father. She 
does it; she’s a remarkably forceful wo- 
man, but it frets her. She ought to be 
in better business, and she knows it, 
though she won’t admit it.” 

Oh, the pity of it, the woe of it, the 
horror of it, for it is one of the curses of 
our present day society and is one of the 
causes of many a man’s and woman’s 
physical and mental ruin. In the words 
of our author elsewhere: “They are 
killing themselves to get what they really 
don’t want and don’t need, and are 
starving for things they could easily 
have by just putting out their hands. 
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Where life’s struggle is reduced to 
this kind of thing there is little compen- 
sation, hence we are not surprised to 
read that: “Judge Emery was in the state 
in which of late the end of the day’s 
work found him—overwhelmingly 
fatigued. He had not an ounce of super- 
fluous energy to answer his wife’s toc- 
sin,” while she “was almost crying with 
nervous exhaustion. That  Lydia’s 
course ran smooth through a thousand 
complications was not accomplished with- 
out an incalculable expenditure of ner- 
vous force on her mother’s part. Dr. 
Melton ‘had several times of late predicted 
that he would have his old patient back 
under his care again. Judge Emery, 
remembering this prophecy, was now 
moved by his wife’s pale agitation to a 
heart-sickening mixture of apprehen- 
sion for her and of recollection of his 
own extreme discomfort whenever she 
was sick.” 

Yet in spite of this intense tension 
she was unable to stop—felt she must 
go on, until finally, a break-down in- 
tervened and she was compelled to lay 
by. 

On another page a friend tells of his 
great-aunt’s experience: “She told me 
that all through her childhood her family 
was saving and pulling together to build 
a fine big house. They worked along 
for years until, when she was a young 
lady, they finally accomplished it; 
built a big three-story house that was 
the admiration of the countryside. Then 
they moved in. And it took the women- 
folks every minute of their time, and 
more, to keep it clean and in order; it 
cost as much to keep it up, heated, fur- 
nished, repaired, painted, and every- 
thing the way a fine house should be, 
as their entire living used to cost. The 
fine big grounds they had laid out 
to go with the mansion took so much 
time to—” 

Finally Lydia herself becomes awaken- 
ed, startled as she sees what everybody 
is trying to make her life become and 
she bursts out to her sister: “ ‘I’m 
just frightened of—everything—what 
everybody expects me to do, and to go 
on doing all my life, and never have any 
time but to just hurry faster and faster, 
so there’ll be more things to hurry about, 
and never talk about anything but 
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things!’ She began to tremble and look 
white, and stopped with a desperate 
effort to control herself, though she 
burst out at the sight of Mrs. Mortimer’s 
face of despairing bewilderment, ‘Oh, 
don’t tell me you don’t see at all what I 
mean. I can’t say it! But you musi 
understand. Can’t we somehow all 
stop—ncw! And _ start over again! 
You get muslin curtains and not mend 
your lace ones, and Mother stop fussing 
about whom to invite to that party 
that’s going to cost more than he can 
afford, Father says—it makes me sick 
to be costing him so much. And not 
fuss about having clothes just so—and 
Paul have cur house built little and plain, 
so it won’t be so much work to take care 
of it and keep it clean. I would so much 
rather look after it myself than to have 
him kill himself making money so I can 
hire maids that you can’t—you say your- 
self you can’t—and never having any 
time to see him. Perhaps if: we did, 
other people might, and we’d all have 
more time to like things that make us 
nicer to like—” 

And when her sister tried to comfort 
her she continued: “‘ ‘You do see what 
I mean! You see how dreadful it is to 
look forward to just that—being so 
desperately troubled over things that 
don’t really matter—and—and perhaps 
having children, and bringing them to 
the same thing—when there must be 
so many things that do matter!’ ” 

Then, to show how perfectly her sis- 
ter understood, the author makes 
that wise and perceptive woman ex- 
claim: ‘‘Mercy! Dr. Melton’s right! 
She’s perfectly wild with nerves! We 
must get her married as soon as ever 
we can!” 

Lydia gives a reception. Here is part 
of the description: “Standing as they 
were, tighly pressed in between a num- 
ber of different groups, their ears were 
assaulted by a disjointed mass of sten- 
torian conversation that gave a singu- 
lar illusion as if it all came from one in- 
conceivably voluble source, the individ- 
uality of the voices being lost in the 
screaming enunciation which, as Mrs. 
Sandworth had pointed out, was a pre- 
requisite of self-expression under the 
circumstances. 

“They heard: ‘For over a month and 
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the sleeves were too see you again at Mrs. 
Elliott's I’m pouring there from four 
I’ve got to dismiss one with plum-colored 
bows all along five dollars a week and the 
washing oul, and still impossible! 1 


was there myself all the time and they 
neither of thirty-five cents a pound for 
the most ordinary ferns and red carna- 
tions was all they had, and we thought 
it rather skimpy under the brought up 
in one big braid and caught down with 
they were pink 


at the Peterson’s and 
white with—’ 

“ ‘Ob, no, Madeleine! that was at the 
Burlingame’s.’ Mrs. Sandworth took 
a running jump into the din and sank 
from her brother’s sight, vociferating: 
‘The Petersons had them of old-gold, 
don’t you remember, with little—’ 

“The doctor, worming his way des- 
perately through the masses of fem- 
inity, and resisting all attempts to en- 
gage him in the local fray, emerged at 
length into the darkened hall where 
the air was, as he told himself in a fren- 
zied flight of imagination, less like a 
combination of a menagerie and a per- 
fume shop. Here, in a quiet corner, 
sat Lydia’s father, alone. He held in 
one hand a large platter piled high with 
wafer-like sandwiches, which he was 
consuming at a Gargantuan rate, and 
as he ate he smiled to himself. 

“Well, Mr. Ogre,’ said the doctor, 
sitting down beside him with a gasp of 
relief; ‘let a wave-worn mariner into 
your den, will you?’ 

“Provided with an auditor, Judge 
Emery’s smile broke into an open 
laugh. He waved the platter toward the 
uproar in the next rooms: ‘A boiler faec- 
tory ain’t in it with woman, lovely wo- 
man,.is it?’ he put it to his friend. 

“ “Gracious powers! There’s nothing 
to laugh at in that exhibition!’ the doc- 
tor reproved him, with an acrimonious 
savagery. ‘I don’t know which makes 
me sicker; to stay in there and listen 
to them, or come out here and find you 
thinking they’re funny!’ 

“ *They are funny!’ insisted the Judge 
tranquilly. ‘I stood by the door and 
listened to the scraps of talk I could 
‘atch, till I thought I should have a 
fit. I never heard anything funnier 
on the stage.’ 

“ ‘Looky here, Nat,’ the doctor stared 
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up at him angrily, ‘they’re not monkeys 
in a zoo, to be looked at only on holi- 
days and then laughed at! They’re 
the other half of a whole that we’re half 
of, and don’t you forget it! Why in 
the world should you think it funny for 
them to do this tomfool trick all winter 
and have nervous prostration all summer 
to pay for it? You’d lock up a man 
as a dangerous lunatic if he spent his 
life so. What they’re like, and what 
they do with their time and strength 
concerns us enough sight more than 
what the tariff is, let me tell you.’ 

““T admit that what your wife is 
like concerns you a whole lot!’ The 
Judge laughed good-naturedly in the 
face of the little old bachelor. ‘Don’t 
commence jumping on the American 
woman no! I won’t stand it! She’s 
the noblest of her sex!’ 

““Do you know why I am bald?’ 
said Dr. Melton, running his hand over 
his shining dome. 

“ ‘Tf I did, I wouldn’t admit it,’ the 
Judge put up a cautious guard, ‘be- 
cause I foresee that whatever I say will 
be used as evidence against me.’ 


“I’ve torn out all my hair in desper- 
ation at hearing such men as you claim 
to admire and respect and wish to ad- 


vance the American woman. You 
don’t give enough thought to her—real 
thought—from one year’s end to another 
to know whether vou think she has an 
immortal soul or not!’ ”’ 

Later Lydia’s husband insists that 
they give a dinner. “It was to be a 
large dinner—large, that is, for End- 
bury—of twenty covers, and Lydia 
had never prepared a table for so many 
guests.” The number of objects neces- 
sary for the conventional setting of a 
dinner table appalled her. She was so 
tired, and her attention was so fixed 
on the complicated processes going on 
uncertainly in the kitchen, that her 
brain reeled over the vast quantity of 
knives and forks and plates and glasses 
needed to convey food to twenty mouths 
on a festal occasion. They persistent- 
ly eluded her attempts to marshal them 
into order. She discovered that she 
had put forks for the soup—that in 
some inexplicable way at the plate 
destined for an important guest there 
was a large kitchen spoon of iron, a 
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wild sort of whimsical humor rose in 
her from the ferment of utter fatigue 
and anxiety. When Paul came in, look- 
ing very grave, she told him with a 
wavering laugh, ‘If I tried as hard for 
ten minutes to go to Heaven as I’ve 
tried all day to have this dinner right, 
I'd certainly have a front seat in the 
angel choir. If anybody here tonight 
is not satisfied, it'll be because he’s 
harder to please than St. Peter himself.’ ’ 

During the evening ‘‘Lydia seemed to 
herself to be in an endless bad dream. 
The exhausting efforts of the day had 
reduced her to a sort of coma of fatigue 
through which she felt but dully the 
successive stabs of the ill-served unsuc- 
cessful dinner. At times, the table, 
the guests, the room itself, wavered 
before her, and she clutched at her chair 
to keep her balance. She did not know 
that she was laughing and talking gaily 
and eating nothing. She was only con- 
scious of an intense longing for the end 
of things, and darkness and quiet.” 

When it was all over and her husband 
was compelled to recognize that it had 
been a failure his mental attitude is 
thus expressed: “He had determined 
to preserve at all costs the appearance 
of the indulgent, non-critical, over- 
patient husband that he intensely felt 
himself to be. No force, he thought 
grimly, shutting his jaws hard, should 
drag from him a word of his real senti- 
ments. Fanned by the wind of this 
virtuous resolution, his sentiments grew 
hotter and hotter as he walked about, 
locking doors and windows, and review- 
ing bitterly the events of the evening. 
If he was to restrain himself from say- 
ing anything, he would at least allow 
himself the privilege of feeling all that 
was possible to a man deeply injured.” 

And that night Lydia felt for the 
“first time the quickening to life of her 
child. And during all that day, until 
then, she had forgotten that she was to 
know motherhood.” Can words more’ 
forcefully depict the worry of the squirrel- 
cage than this—that an unnecessary 
dinner, given in unnecessary style, at 
unnecessary expense, to visitors to whom 
it was unnecessary should have driven 
from her thought, and doubtless serious- 
ly injured, the new life that she was so 
soon to give to the world ? 
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Oh, men and women of divine descent 
and divine heritage, quit your squirrel- 
cage stage of existence. Is life to be 
one mere whirling around of the cage 
of useless toil or pleasure, of mere imag- 
ining that you are doing something? 
Work with an object. Know your ob- 
ject, that it is worthy the highest en- 
deavor of a human being, and then pur- 
sue it with a divine enthusiasm that no 
obstacle can daunt, an ardor that no 
weariness can quench. Then it is you 
will begin to live. There is no life in 
worry. Worry is a waste of life. If you 
are a worrier, that is a proof you (in so 
far as you worry) do not appreciate the 
value of your own life, for a worthy 
object, a divine enthusiasm, a noble 
ardor are in themselves the best possible 
preventives against worry. They dig- 
nify life above worry. Worry is undig- 
nified, petty, paltry. Where you know 
you have something to do worth doing, 
you are conscious of the Divine Bene- 
diction, and who can worry when the 
smile of God rests upon thim? This 
is a truism almost to tritness, and yet 
how few fully realize it. It is the un- 
worthy potterers with life, the dabblers 
in life-stuff, those who blind themselves 
to their high estate, those who are 
unsure of their footing who worry. 
The true aristocrat is never worried about 
his position; the orator convinced of the 
truth of his message worries not as to 
how it will be received; the machinist 
sure of his plans hesitates not in the con- 
struction of his machinery; the architect 
assured of his accuracy pushes on his 
builders without hesitancy or question, 
fear or alarm; the engineer knowing his 
engine and his destination has no heart 
quiver as he handles the lever. It is 
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the doubter, the unsure, the aimless, 
the dabbler, the frivolous, the dilettante, 
the uncertain that worry. How nobly 
Browning sets this forth in his Epilo- 
gue: 


“What bad I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly? 
Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I drivel 
— Being—W ho? 


“One who never turned bis back but marched breast 
forward, 
Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong 
would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight_ better, 
Sleep to wake. 


"No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s worktime 
Greet the unseen with a cheer! 
Bid bim forward, breast and back as either should 


be, 
‘Stirve and thrive!’ cry ‘Speed,—fight on, fare 
ever 
There as bere!’” 


And this is not “mere poetry.” Or 
rather it is because it is “mere poetry” 
that it is real life. Browning had nearly 
seventy years of it. He knew. Where 
there are those to whom “God has whis- 
pered in the ear,” there is no uncertain- 
ty, no worry. The musician who knows 
his instrument, knows his music, knows 
his key, and knows his time to play 
never hesitates, never falters, never 
worries, With tone clear, pure, strong 
and certain, he sends forth his melodies 
or harmonies into the air. Cannot you, 
in your daily life, be a true and sure 
musician? Cannot you be certain— 
absolutely, definitely certain—of your 
right to play the time of life in the way 
you have it marked out before you, and 
then go ahead and play! Play, in God’s 
name, as God’s and man’s music-maker. 


“The light is with us! Read and lead! 


The larger book, 


the loftier deed.” 


Joaquin Miller. 
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TERY CITY in stating its own claims 
is deemed extravagant and absurd by 
other cities, yet there is one claim I 
make for Pasadena that cannot be con- 
troverted successfully, I believe. It is 
that in all the civilized world there is 
not, in proportion to population, another city 
that can compare with it in the number and 
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and gorgeous flower-beds, as 
in Pasadena. Homes make Pasadena famous 
the world over. People travel over all the con- 
tinents and cross all the seven seas and yet 
make Pasadena their Mecca because of its 
homes. An equable climate is a great asset 
for any city; suitable location is another; good 
business is another; a healthily growing back- 


exquisite lawns 














Madison School, one of Pasadena’s Twenty-nine Public School Buildings 


beauty of its bomes. It is essentially a home 
city. Take any of the noted residence cities 
of Europe as well as the United States,—and 
T think I am personally familiar with most of 
them,--there cannot be found one half the pro- 
portion of fine residences fronted and flanked by 


country is another; good schools and colleges 
yet another, but the city that lacks homes 
acks the first essential to beauty, stability and 
permanent growth. It is in this essential that 
Pasadena stands proudly supreme in the whole 
civilized world. Its homes are its pride, for 
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A View of Colorado Street, looking East, showing part of Pasadena’s Business Section 
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A View of Colorado Street, looking East, showing part of Pasadena’s Business Section 


allows, he also considers those who occupy the 
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while it cannot always be said that exterior 
appearance demonstrates interior conditions, 
it may pretty well be affirmed that, where a man 
cares for his house and the grounds which sur- 
round it, laying out a good lawn, flower beds. 
shrubbery and trees, and putting in a cottage, 
garden and orchard in the rear, where space 
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spaces were “in the raw.”” They could have been 
bought, and were bought, for a mere song, $2.50, 
$5.00 per acre. $10.00 an acre would’. have 
seemed a large price. The Indiana colony that 
purchased the lands and set them out in orange 
orchards paid a little more, but it was deemed 
plunder by the people of neighboring ranches. 




















Chamber of Commerce Building and the Home of the Security National Bank, Pasadena, 


Cali. 


Yet acreage that cost $50 


thirty years 





house with him—his wife and children—and 
thus makes a home for them in the truest, high- 
est sense. 

This incontrovertible statement being grasped 
and its vast significance apprehended it is not 
inappropriate that 1 should outline, in brief, 
my Own reasons as to why Pasadena has attain- 
ed, while still so young a city, this proud pre- 
eminence. For it must be remembered that 
a little over thirty years ago Pasadena was a 
rude sheep pasture. Its hills, slopes and level 


ago, today is worth $50,000 and much more, 
even though it be away from the heart of the 
business section of the city. 

There are several conditions that exist natur- 
ally in Pasadena—gifts of God awaiting the 
taking by his people—all of which have helped 
to produce the Pasadena of today. These are: I. 
Location, II. Climate, III. Water, IV. Close prox- 
imity to Los Angeles. To those must be 
added early discovery by keen-brained, far- 
seeing men who knew how to advertise, excel- 
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lent railway transportation including transcon- 
tinental connections and last, but by no means 
least, the character of its early settlers. 

A starting city may be made or marred by its 
progenitors. There is a law of heredity in com- 
munities as in persons and animals. The char- 
acter of the pioneers of Pasadena was of the 
highest. They were men of influence, standing 
and power in their original homes. They came 
to California with high ideals from which nothing 
could swerve them. This is seen in the fact 
that from the very start they insisted upon 
keeping their infant colony and town free from 
the open saloon. Whatever argument might 
be made in favor of hotels serving bona fide 
patrons with wines at meals there was perfect 
unanimity in condemning the open saloon, 
and a determination to not allow it to find a 
place in the community. They also showed 
their character and temper in their schools, 
churches and Improvement Associations. 
Churches were erected as soon as the people 
arrived—almost before they had established 
their own homes, and schools were started si- 
multaneously with orchards, gardens and stores. 
For years and years the growing community 
had no policemen and needed none— all were law- 
abiding and respectful to the rights of others. 
Too much cannot be said in praise of the nobility 
and dignity of the men and women who laid 
the foundations of Pasadena’s social, business 


and civic life. Thus begun it has gone on by 
leaps and bounds, prospering and to prosper, 
changing in size and influence, but adhering in 
the main to the high ideals that never change 
because founded in the immutable decrees of 
Nature and God. 

I. To speak now of location. Jerusalem was 
so located that the psalmist burst into exulta- 
tion when he attempted to describe it. The 
Napolitan cries out “See Naples and die.” 
A score of cities have wonderful locations, each 
having a charm of its own, and while Pasadena 
needs not to scorn any city’s advantages it 
needs not to crave condescension at the hands 
éf any. For it is superbly situated upon the 
sloping foothills of the Sierra Madre range, 
whose peaks reach to the cerulean blue of the 
Southern California sky at an altitude of 7,000, 
%,000, 9,000, 10,000, 11,000 and even over 12,000 
feet,—the Sierra Madre, being merely a portion 
of the great San Bernardino Range, two of 
whose peaks may be seen, 12,000 feet high, al- 
most eighty miles away. While Pasadena is 
not immediately surrounded, or encircled by 
mountains, they are near enough to give that 
dignity and majesty to the landscape in every 
direction afforded only by high mountains. 
Only towards the sea is the‘ horizon line free 
from these towering monarchs. A low range 
of hills—the Mission Hills—separates Pasadena 
from Los Angeles, and the ocean which is thirty 
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Built and owned by R. D. Davis. 


ourt famed for its attractive bungalow homes. 


Los Robles C 


miles away, and when I come to write of the 
climate of Pasadena, these facts will be duly 
considered and their importance shown. 

Another wonderful result of the close prox- 
imity of Pasadena to the mountain range is 
seen in the fine drainage the site affords. Avery- 
thing rests upon disintegrated granite. This in 
itself insures perfect drainage, and the slope 
merely adds another factor of efficiency. Either 
one would be a guarantee of freedom from pos- 
sibillty of lurking malaria or typhoid, but when 
both are combined in one site the advantage is 
certain. 

II. Its climate is Pasadena’s’ perpetual 
charm. Pasadena is the original of Sunny Jim 
She wears the smile that cannot come off. 
The sunshine seldom fails. The records show 
a great proportion of sunny days throughout 
the whole year. Think of almost perpetual 
sunshine, and great freedom from clouds. There 
are enough clouds to break the monotony, but 
not enough to destroy the out-of-doors three 
hundred and thirty-five out of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year. Twenty inches 
of rain is the average for the vear, and it falls 
generally at night, during the months of Novem- 
ber to April. The rest of the year there is no 
rain. In midwinter the climate approximates 
Indiana’s rare days of June or those wonderful 
May days of New England that Whittier and 
Bryant so loved to extol. There is no winter. 
There are no frosts—or so few as to be inappre- 
ciable. 

Gardens are full of flowers in midwinter, and 
not simply of hardy species, but of the delicate 
kinds such as heliotrope, ete. Indeed one 
bush of heliotrope covers the corner of a house 
over sixty-five feet high and has never been 
frosted in twenty-five years. Strawberries may 
be had almost every day in the year, and vege- 
tables are planted and grow in every month 
without ‘cessation. 

Yet it must not be assumed—as is often the 
case—that because the winter climate is so 
genial, kindly and inviting that the summers 
are hot, stifling, malarial or enervating. There 
never was a greater mistake. On the other 
side of the Sierra Madre range (which immed- 
iately overlooks Pasadena), are hundreds of 
thousands of acres of desert. This desert 
sauses a daily suction of air over the mountain 
range, over the almost flat plain that exists from 
the mountains to the Pacific Ocean, and thus 
the cool breezes from the great Pacific are 
drawn over the face of the land with cooling, 
invigorating and healthful effect. At night 
the action is reversed and the balmy breezes, 
laden with the odors of pine, balsam and fra- 
grant herbs, come down from the mountain 
summits bringing cooling and restfulness to 
the sleepers in their open-air bed rooms, where 
blankets are needed as surely in summer as in 
winter. 

Think of the effect of such a winter and sum- 
mer climate as this upon babies and young chil- 
dren. An indoor playroom is hardly known 
in Pasadena. They are all out of doors. The 
youngsters romp on grassy lawns or climb 
the mountain and canyon slopes in search of 
wild flowers, stones, or such living things as 
they are interested in. Health, vigor, rosy 
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These gentlemen, heads of Pasadena’s Civic organizations, guard well the interests 
of the city’s commerce 


cheeks, abounding vitality are the natural con- 
sequence, with it joy ad attendant bappiness. 
A gloomy-faced child is a rarity. 
contagious in more ways than one. 


Sunsaine is 
Health 


brings joy, and joy spreads. There are more 
perfectly healthy and happy children in Pasa- 
dena than can be found in any eastern city of 
twice its population. 

Then, too, there are, in these United States 


of ours, hundreds of thousands of elderly people, 
who are fairly well to do, who find the rigors of 
the eastern winters and the enervating and 
moist heat of the summers taxing upon their 
waning strength and energy. Such people, 
when they are alert to their own needs, come to 
such places as Pasadena, to find there the calm 
and equable temperatures, winter and summer, 
that only such locations afford. Pasadena 








Throop Polytechnic Institute—a college of engineering and science. 
institute of technology west of the Mississippi 
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numbers thousands of these people among her 
most honored citizens. Men and women who 
have borne the burden and heat of the day else- 
where—people of achievement, those who have 
done things—and now, having earned their 
rest, they have come to this ideal city to spend 
the balance of their days under such conditions 
as were impossible to find “back East.” 

III. Good water is as essential to the well being of 
a city as are good location and climate. Pasa- 
dena is highly favored in this regard. The 
mountains receive the annual fall of snow which 








feeds springs and streams. These percolate 
through the granite which is tapped and tunnel- 
ed until it yields up its hidden treasures. The 
result is that Pasadena has, in actual sight, 
and owned by the municipality, a pure water 
supply, that never fails, sufficient to accomo- 
date a city of twice or even thrice its present 
population. 

V. Close proximity to a large city, with the fin- 
est electric connection of any city in the world, 
gives to Pasadena all the advantages of a great 
metropolis. Los Angeles is but nine miles away. 
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Pen sketches of four of Pasadena’s live wires. 
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Below are representatives of Pasadena’s financial institutions. 
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It requires about half an hour to go from one 
city to the other. Los Angeles has a popula- 
tion rapidly climbing to the half million mark. 
Its hotels, theaters, concert halls, churches, 
stores and other civic attractions are new, 
modern, western and cosmopolitan. Every- 
thing that any other city has that is worth hav- 
ing is found in Los Angeles, and it is thus made 
a part of the heritage of the inhabitant of Pasa- 
dena. 

In addition to this the Ocean is but thirty 
miles away, where a score of beach towns and 
cities offer varied attractions as well as those 
given by the Almighty, in the majesty and grand- 
eur of the sea,. There are San Pedro, Long 
Beach, Santa Monica, Playa del Rey, Redondo, 
Hermosa, Huntington, Balboa, Newport, La- 
guna and a dozen others. For seventy-five 
cents the round trip a Pasadenan, in an hour and 
a half may leave his home in summer, and be 
on the sands of the acean, enjoying the roar o 
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Cartoons of four old timers, all live wires. 
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These men are helping make history in Pasadena 
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The new home of the Pasadena National Bank 


Young Mens’ Christian Association, Pasadena 
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Pen caricatures of some of 














the surf, or diving head first into the breakers 
and reveling in a delightful swim. 

These, then, in crudest outline, are the rea- 
sons why Pasadena has come so rapidly to the 
front as one of the foremost of America’s west- 
ern residence cities, and resorts for wealthy, 
cultured and refined tourists, but its fame has 
been wide spread because of several fortuitous 
circumstances. In the forefront of these is 
the fact that Mr. Raymond of Boston, who had 
organized the Raymond & Whitcomb excur- 
sions, came, saw, and was conquered by the 
beauty of Pasadena, over twenty five years ago. 
He immediately built a hotel of commanding 
size upon a most wonderful site, affording a 
vision of beauty of valley, foothills, mountain, 
sea-beach, ocean and islands that was as per- 
fect as it was rare, and there, year after year, 
he brought train loads of cultured and traveled 
tourists, giving them rides around the valle 
and into the canyons, treats to the ocean beac 
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the live ones of Pasadena 


and the islands, and then sent them back home 
to sing forever after the prises of the earthly 
paradise they called Pasadena. Though this 
hotel burnt down its successor was soon erected 
and the elder Raymond’sson, Walter, is now the 
honored host of the new “Raymond,” where 
annually he greets the thousands of cultured 
and traveled guests of highest degree who come 
from all parts of the world to enjoy his hospital- 
ity in conjunction with what Pasadena has to 
offer. 
Then Colonel G. G. Green of Asbury, N. 
J., erected his world famed hotel, ‘The Green,”’ 
occupying two whole city blocks, and needing 
a “bridge of joys’’ to connect one massive build- 
ing with the other. This Moorish temple of 
hospitality is as well known as the Raymond, 
and has entertained thousands of Pasadena’s 
most enthusiastic lovers. 
Later the Maryland was built—open summer 
as well as winter—and the fact that it has had 
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to be enlarged several times and has had to 
build a colony of cottage annexes attests its 
drawing power to the many who regularly 
enjoy its hospitality. 

All these hostelries have given Pasadena 
much advertising, both directly and indirectly, 
and when the Mount Lowe Railway is consid- 
ered, described more fully in the accompanying 
article in these pages, it can well be seen why 
Pasadena is so well known throughout the whole 
of the civilized world. 

Yet, were it out of the way, hard to reach, 
and away from the main line of transcontinen- 
tal travel it never would have gained its magnif- 
icent reputation and preeminence. Fortunate- 
ly the great railway builders of the Southern 
Pacific and the Santa Fe and Salt Lake lines 
saw its significance, and it is practically on the 
main line of thru roads—though it is five miles 
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away from the direct Southern Route of the 
Southern Pacific. This, however, is overcome 
by constant electric service connection, the 
whole of the electric railways of Pasadena and 
Los Angeles now being owned by the Southern 
Pacific Company. 

It may he imagined from what I have here 
written that Pasadena has no business advan- 
tages, but the thoughtful reader will not be 
led away by any such vain conception. With 
a population rapidly rising to 40,000 inhabitants 
it can be well understood that many business 
houses are needed to fill all the requirements. 
But when it is recalled that Pasadena’s popu- 
lation is largely of the wealthy classes, whose 
demands are for the best of everything, it will 
be realized that the business houses of Pasadena 
are compelled ‘to occupy a plane second to none 
of any business city in the country. The very 
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Just a few lines on more wide-awake boosters. 


fact of its preeminence as a residence city 
demands an equal preeminence in most business 
lines. 

As yet nothing has been said of Pasadena’s 
schools and churches. Little need be said, 
for they are too well known to need much lau- 
dation. Pasadena’s preachers are world famed. 
She sent Malcolm J. McLeod to fill one of the 
leading Presbyterian churches of New York 
City, and Robert J. Burdette, the genial humor- 
ist, long preached here, now resides here, and 
still delights his friends by sermons and lectures 
occasionally. Matt Hughes, of the Metho- 
dist Church would have been elected a bishop 
at the last general conference if he had cared 
for the honor enough to seek for 
it, and the names of Meredith, Fox, Hatcher 
Smith, Hull, Dowling and others stand for the 
highest in pulpit oratory, dignity and character. 

ena’s schools, both in teachers, equip- 
ment and buildings would not shame New 





York City, and her new High School, now be- 
ing erected and equipped at an expense of half 
a million dollars will be a notable step in the 
fofward movement. Throop Polytechnic Institute 
is as famed in the west asthe Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology is in the East, though it 
is not yet so large nor important. But its - 
dations are wel! laid, and in the hands of the 
present president, James A. B. Scherer, known 
in two continents as an educator of force and 
individuality, it is destined, with the enlarged 
endowments that are coming in, to be one of 
the poten technica! colleges of the Western 
world. 

In club life Pasadena shows remarkable 
individuality. She has few social clubs. for 
either men or women, and there are none of 
the blue stocking variety. Yet she has a Twi- 
light Club, where the men meet at dinner and 
discuss problems of civic, state or national 
interest, or listen to some expert traveler or 
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Six more public spirited citizens of Progressive Pasadena. 
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student tell of special work done or place seen. FA ei \ 


The ladies have the Shakespeare Club with its 
many ramifications of departments for each 
branch of human thought and activity, and the 
Washington Heights Club, and the Altadena 

articipate in similar mental activities. The 

rowning Club founded a few years ago, has 
an enviable reputation as a Club for the study 
of life rather than for the enjoyment of sociai 
functions, and is more interested in intellec- 
tual and spiritual advancement than in the 
fads and fashions. 

These, then, are a‘few of the elements that 
have conduced to make Pasadena what she is 
today, and to attract people from all the quar- 
ters of the earth to her environs. As she has 
begun she will go on, too proud of her past 
to descend to anything unworthy, and too use- 
fully busy in her present to be either priggish 
as to her position or anxious as to her future. 
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IN THE EDITOR'S DEN. 


Sometime ago I picked up, while in the heart of the Navaho Indian reservation, 
in Arizona, and old, torn, tattered copy of Life. The center picture was a cartoon 
representing a great procession of soldiers passing by a window. The streets were 
full of marching bayonets, as far as the eye could see. Inside the room was a stern, 
dread figure of Justice—face unseen, figure unbending, unyielding, inflexible, strong, 
dominating even to awe inspiring, and in her hand a gigantic, terror-striking sword. 
Gaping at her as though she were Mephistopheles come to hale them to the nether- 
most hell, instanter, were “the lords and rulers of the lands’’—the makers of war, 
the “‘statesmen,” the heroes of mobs, the preservers of “the honor of nations,’’—but 
now revealed to themselves as the bloody murderers of their country’s sons and fathers, 
lovers and husbands, the ruthless pillagers of their nation’s firesides, the dastardly 
cowards who dare not fight themselves but send the “mob” to be cannon-meat for 
the enemy. 

Then I thought of that wonderful picture—The Conquerors— which some years 
ago I saw in Wanamaker’s picture gallery in New York showing Attilla, Pompey, 
Ceaser, Alexander, Charlemagne, Napoleon, marching in close phalanx proud, cold- 
eyed, regardless of the human beings whom they trod in countless millions under 
their feet, leaving their cold, stark, naked, famine-cursed bodies to rot behind them. 

And this, thought I, is the “glory of war.” 

Then I recalled Markham’s poem the ‘Song of the Vultures’—that mad, exultant 
croak of friendship that the vile scavenger birds expressed for kings and warriors, 
statesmen and war-makers. Why should they not declare their friendship? Who 
gave them their principal food? Who saw that their maws were never empty? The 
war-makers. Then sing loud their praises, chant aloft their greatness. Glorify 
war and its honors for the more who believe in it the more food there willl be for 
the vultures. * 

Then I thought of those words of that blessed song of Evangel sung over the fields 
of Bethlehem, two thousand years ago: ‘Peace on earth, good-will to men? Will 
the message ever come true! Do our battleships, and our forts, and our army, and 
our militia, and our drills, and our cannons work for that peace? Do we as a nation 
“Trust in God,” as the words on our coins declare? Is it a proof of trust to exclaim 
“In times of peace prepare for war,” and that equally vile aphorism: ‘“‘Those who 
are prepared for war can command peace?” Never will the world know peace until 
its nations have the courage to say, even as individuals can say, “I had rather be 
defeated and right, than triumphant and wrong.” 








An effort is being made to secure a postal service once a week across the Navaho Indian 
reservation from Shiprock, New Mexico, to Tuba, Arizona. It will include Teas- 
Nos-Poz, (the circle of Cottonwood Trees), Nackaitoh (the place where the Mexi- 
cans Dug for water), Kayenta (the place of the Springs of Bubbling Mud ) and other 
wild outposts on the frontier of civilization. The men and women who live at these 
places are pioneers in every true sense of the word. Their homes are reached only 
after wearisome journeys over barren, desolate, sandy, rocky, forbidding country, 
scorching hot in summer, and piercingly cold, when the fierce blasts of winter blow 
over the bleak wastes that must be crossed. Their only neighbors are Indians, and 
the pioneers in the stations twenty or more miles away. Deprived of all the asso- 
ciations of civilized life that most men and women hold so dear, surrounded by an 
alien, proud and haughty aboriginal people, they uplift the banner of our civiliza- 
tion and pave the way for a larger and better life for these “wards of the nation,”’ 
—the Navaho Indians. The least the Nation can do in return, it seems to me, is to 
give them the beggarly privilege of having mail delivered to them at least once « 
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week. As it is they have to depend upon freight teams, or the uncertain mercies of 
the roving Indians for the occasional delivery of their mail. We, who have the privi- 
leges of regular daily mail, can hardly comprehend what it means to these out-of-the- 
way people to have mail even once a week, and I sincerely hope that all of my readers 
who have a little of the milk of human kindness in their veins will write to their con- 
gressmen and senators urging that this meager privilege be extended to these peti- 
tioners. “A word in season, behold how good it is.” 


While speaking of the need of mail to these exiled patriots out in the wilds of the 
Navaho reservation I am reminded of a trip I took on a mail stage the other day. 
A one-armed or one-handed hero was the driver. We talked about his home, his 
wife and baby girl, and how he had worked continuously for several years to pay for 
the home which he now owns. I found that this man drives—every day in the year 
except Sundays—over seventy miles a day, stopping at the post offices on his route 
to have the mail changed, and delivering or receiving mail from scores of mail-bags 
under the free delivery service. Think of a drive of seventy odd miles a day, without 
cessation, month after month, year after year, simply to provide a home and bread 
for his family that he loves with a devotion that none can surpass. 

I asked him what he did in winter when the floods came, and the streams that he 
has to ford were “‘up,”—the arroyos changed from “dry wastes’ to raging torrents. 
His reply was given with the characteristic unconsciousness of a hero: “Oh, I have 
to keep a going.” Then for an hour or two I drew him out about his adventures, 
his encounters with fierce blizzards that almost froze his remaining hand; rainstorms 
that sent him home after hours in the soaking wet; floods making the crossings im- 
possible; times when roads would be washed out, and he had to dig and scrape and 
toil for an hour or more to make passage possible. And then I learned to my astonish- 
ment that if, on one of these occasions, after working and toiling and slaving to get 
the mail through, under conditions that would completely daunt, discourage and for- 
bid the ordinary man from even making the attempt,—lI say, if he fails to get the 
mail through he is “docked” by a paternal government for the number of miles he 
has failed to accomplish. To my mind this is a piece of cheese-paring economy 
that is absolutely dishonoring. If a mail carrier failed to get through because of 
laziness, of “old soldiering,” boozing, or any reprehensible conduct, I could both 
understand and appreciate it, but that he should be robbed of his wages because of 
the act of God or of Nature, as we may choose to express it, and while doing his very 
utmost to fulfil his duty seems to me a strange act on the part of a great and noble 
nation. 

As well ‘dock”’ the wages of a farm hand when the weather keeps him from plowing, 
or the conductor, engineer, fireman, brakeman when a wash out on the line keeps 
them from completing their trip; or a fireman who fails to keep the burning building 
he is seeking to save from going to complete destruction, or the wrecked sailor who is 
stranded on some foreign shore. Men of ordinary business, in their private affairs 
are not guilty of such offenses against common honesty. It is left for a great govern- 
ment to inaugurate such a plan for economy at the expense—not of its higher officials— 
whose salaries are never “docked,’’—but of its heroic, faithful, often underpaid, 
hardworking, under servitors. 

It is on their behalf I protest as an American citizen, a taxpayer, one of the people 
for, by and through whom this government exists. I would not treat my private 
employees in such a manner, and I will do my utmost to see that the faithful employees 
of my government are no longer so unjustly treated. 

While I believe in economy, I sincerely hope the new administration will see to 
it that such an unworthy ruling of the post-office authorities is made impossible 
in the future. These hard-working mail carriers of the frontier earn every cent they 
get, and far more, and it ill beseems a great nation to have its officials watching, ready 
to pounce down upon them to “fine’”’ them for every failure to get through when it 
has been the stern decree of Nature—the act of God—that had caused the failure or 
the delay. 
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Unless otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West are written by the Editor. 











LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 


Louis Joseph Vance, author of ‘The Destroy- 
ing Angel,” ‘“‘The Bandbox,” etc., was born in 
baling sy D. C., Sept. 19, 1870. His father 
was Wilson Vance, of Findlay, Ohio. He en- 
listed in the 2lst. Ohio at the age of sixteen 
and at the close of the Civil War he became a 
newspaper man. 

Louis Joseph Vance received a rather disjoint- 
ed education in the schools of several widely 
separated cities, to which his father went in 
the pursuit of his newspaper work, and wound 
up at the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn. 

“I'd always meant to be an illustrator,” 
said Mr. Vance during one interview. “It 
took some years to make me understand how 

unk I was. Meanwhile I studied more or 
ess faithfully, and it was at the Art Student’s 
League of New York that I met my wife—whose 
art survived marriage; she is a portrait painter. 
We were married in 1898; in 1900 my boy, our 
only child, was born.” 

“T began to try to write a year or so later. 
I sold the second short story (I had no higher 
ambition then) to the McClure syndicate for 
$25. The first one I ever wrote stuck round for 
about three years before I disposed of it. But 
that $25 sealed my fate. It was something 


more than I was then earning per week as an 
“ae of a big public service corporation. 

ince that time Louis Joseph Vance’s name 
has been linked with a class of fiction known 





as the “‘B” novels; such as “The Brass Bowl,”’ 
“The Black Bag,” “The Bronze Bell’ and more 
recently “The Bandbox” all of which ran in 
Munsey’s Magazine. 

Mr. Vance works mostly at night because of 
the habit formed when he was otherwise employ- 
ed by day. But sometimes, out of sheer cussed- 
ness, he says, he works by daylight too. He 
uses a typewriter—never a pen and his stories 
are usually plotted out to the last detail before 
they’re written. 

Speaking about himself the author of “The 
Destroying Angel” says: “I do not chew tobac- 
co, sing, play any musical instrument or walk 
when I can find anything to ride in. I’m a 
large, full-blooded body with the two hundred 
pound look and a retiring head of hair. I mean 
to keep on writing until some one or thing makes 
me quit it, and then I plan to exterminate one 

tor two editors and several assorted critics and 
go peaceful with the kind policeman.” 





E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


E. Phillips Oppenheim, author of “The 
Lighted Way,” “The Tempting of Tavernake,” 
etc., as many know, is an Englishman, related 
to America by marriage, since his wife is a New 
England girl. He was educated at Wyggeston 


























Grammar School, Leicester, and wrote his first 
novel at the age of sixteen, but for some years 
wrote very slowly, and only ‘n the intervals of 
serious attention to business. 

On the death of his father, he took over the 
management of a business which the elder Mr. 
Oppenheim had for some years carried on in 
the town of Leicester, and after a few years of 
strenuous work in the interests of his family he 
had the satisfaction of being able to dispose of 
the business as one of much-increased value. 
Since then Mr. Oppenheim has devoted himself 
largely to literary work and travel. 

He does a vast amount of his literary work 
on the railway trains, dictating to his secretary, 
or correcting proof. 

When not travelling, he spends most of his 





JEFFREY FARNOL 


From obscurity to the authorship of one of 
the best selling novel throughout the United 
States is a jump which the young Englishman 
named Jeffrey Farnol has accomplished. 

The story of Peter Vibart’s varied adventures 
along the broad highway of Kent in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when this im- 
pecunious young Oxford scholar met all sorts 
of delightful characters—the tinker, the ‘‘An- 
cient,” a frightened highwayman, the peddler, 
“Black George,” and finally the heroine of the 
story, “Charmion,”—is now known to those 
who follow the most successful new novels as 
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time at Sheringham, on the Norfolk Coast, 
where he has a modest country home. There 
he works rapidly in the morning and then 
we the time to indulge in his favorite game of 
golf. 


From romance which is chiefly sensational 
in its appeal, Mr. Oppenheim has evolved to 
prose fiction, packed with the real interests 
and strenuous problems of our complex modern 
life. 


His latest novel ““The Tempting of Tavernake”’ 
is one of the best examples of this. It tells 
how Tavernake, an unromantic young English- 
man, learned a few things about women and 
incidentally had some surprising adventures 
with an American detective. 





they come from the publishers, but less is known 
of Jeffrey Farnol. 

The author of “The Broad Highway,” it 
appears, is a native of Warwickshire, but the 
Farnol family soon left the Shakespeare country 
to settle in Kent. There he lived with his 
parents, his brother and his sister, and after his 
education was completed he was ambitious to 
write. 

He has been an omnivorous reader, and has 
perhaps unconsciously absorbed something of 
such writers as Borrow, Dickens, Le Sage, 
Dumas, Blackmore and Stevenson—at least 
these are some of the authors with whom his 
work has been compared. He is a keen obser- 
ver, and is as familiar with the old “Hell’s Kit- 
chen” of New York as he is with the White- 
chapel district of London. A student of human 
nature, he has an accumulation of material 
which will serve him for many future books, 
and to this he is constantly adding. 

Cycling is his favorite recreation, and there 
is scarcely a highway of Kent with which he is 
not thoroughly familiar. 

He is a most companionable fellow, frank and 
ingenuous, whom one would inev itably stamp 
as a dreamer. Just now he is hard at work on 
a new romance of the days of the Prince Regent, 
with its scenes laid principally in the London 
of the period. It will be ready for publica- 
tion early next year and is entitled “The Ama- 
teur Gentleman.” In the meantime the public 
are eagerly pufchasing the new illustrated edi- 
tion of “The Broad Highway” which was brought 
out in November with twenty-four illustra- 
tions in color by Charles E. Brock. 


A leafict that every woman in California, and also every man, should read, mark, learn, and in- 


wardly digest is California Women Under the Laws of 1912. 
Some of them are rather startling, though they are better than the average 
While this leaflet was written by a woman it was passed upon by two lawyers 
If so, the sooner some of these laws are changed the better. 


stand under our laws. 
of laws in other states. 
who found its statements correct. 


It is shown therein exactly how women 


California Women Under Laws of 1912 by ’Alice Park, 2 cents postpaid, or 12 cents a dozen postpaid, 


address the author, 611 Gilman St. 


, Palo Alto, California. 





Few developments in science have so taken hold of the youthful mind as wireless telegraphy. 
Boys all over the country have established systems of their own until it has become a serious question 
for the commercial systems how to counteract the effect of these amateur systems which rob them of 


their power. 


It is a good sign, however, when boys take such a profound interest in scientific devel- 
opment, and anything that aids this spirit is a direct benefit to the country at large. 
come such books as The Boy Electricians as Detectives. 


Hence I wel- 
They awaken interest in science, and foster 
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it by that spirit of enterprise and adventure which lies dormant in the breast of the most sleepy and 
stolid youngster. This story is a continuation of, though entirely independent of The Boy Elec- 
tricians by the same author. It deals with wireless and other electrical subjects, gives detailed and 
clear descriptions of the principles and machinery involved, and at the same time shows how the 
three smart lads who are the heroes of the tale, circumvent three young toughs and certain cracks- 
men, burglars and would-be murderes, with whom they come into collision. The Boy Electricians 
as Detectives, by Edwin J. Houston, Ph. D., of Princeton, with 6 illustrations by Frank McKernan, 
314 pages, 12 mo, $1.25 net, J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Who knows how “the other half’ lives? Who cares? For those who want to know, who do care, 
and who see in the not knowing and not caring one of the greatest menaces to the real progress and 
peace of the world, a revelation awaits them in One of the Multitude. written by a London bred lad of 
the East end. Born in the slums of parents to whom the word “love’’ and all it suggests were stran- 
gers, he had the usual rough and tumble life of a bum of the gutter. Yet through it all there was an 
innate cleanness, manliness, and ambition that steered him clear of most of the foulness that degrades 
such lives. He tells his story with a simple directness that frees it from any priggishness, though he 
candidly reveals his discontent and hatred of the dire sordidness, squalor and misery which is the 
daily lot of “the multitude” to which he belonged. There are no economic arguments, no railings 
against the rich, no tirades against the laws; simply a warm-hearted, human story, a sociological 
document of the greatest value. For some of these days, soon, this multitude will awake—they are 
already being awakened—and then woe unto the powers that be, that have allowed the horrors and 
iniquities of such lives to exist so long without redress. When Jack London wrote his People of the 
Abyss many of those who ought to have known better, declared his statements were wild exagger- 
ations. I knew they were true, for 1 had made similar investigations. This story comes to confirm 
the awful revelations of deep degradation, of what seems to be almost hopeless wretchedness, that 
blacken the lives of the mass of those who live in the city slums. All hail to every endeavor to cor- 
rect these evils. All honcr to the man, the woman, who rises from these conditions. All hail the 
day when the owners of slums will be compelled by law, by public opinion or their own consciences, 
completely and forever to destroy them, so that human beings can no longer live as pigs, condemned 
by their poverty to associations from which seldom come anything but evil. One of the Multitude 
by George Acorn, 300 pages, $1.25 net, Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 





There are books that need to be written to explain certain otherwise inexplicable facts of history. 
They are not pleasant reading; they do not exalt our opinion of human nature. Doubtless they serve 
as beacon lights of warning, driving us away from the evils they depict by their very horror and awful- 
ness. Such a book is a Story of the Border During the Civil War, entitled Quantrill and the Border 
Wars. As is well-known to the past generation Quantrill was one of the so-called guerillas of the 
Kansas-Missouri border during our awful conflict betweeg North and South. With infinite pains- 
taking and care William Elsey Connelley has gathered together all the letters written by, to, and 
about this man, in order to present a full and complete history of this portion of his life. He shows 
him up as a most despicable creature, a renegade, a hypocrite of the blackest dye, pretending to be 
an earnest and eager abolitionist, and then betraying his abolition friends into the hands of their 
enemies. A traitor to each side, he displayed a craft, a cunning, that reminds one of the stealth of 
a hunted fox or wolf, enlightened by human intelligence, guided by human cupidity and controlled 
by the powers of darkness. The full story of the Lawrence Massacre is given with vivid colors and 
shows how large a part Quantrill took in it. The story of the border has never before been adequately 
told. “In wealth of romantic incidents, stirring adventure, hair-breadth escapes, sanguinary am- 
buscades, deadly encounters, individual vengeance, relentless desolation of towns and communities, 
and bloody murder, no other part of America can compare with it.” Of Quantrill’s part in ail this 
little was really known. “All has been myth, doubt, assertion, generalization, conjecture. In a 
general way it has been known that banditti infested the border, that ruthless hands were red with 
blood, that many a night flared red with burning homes and sacked towns.”’ This want of knowledge 
is now removed. Mr. Connelley’s book is a monument of faithful and persistent search, tireless in- 
dustry and conscientious presentation of facts. It should be in every school and public library through- 
out the land. Quantrill and the Border Wars, by William Elsey Connelley, with many portraits and 
illustrations, 540 pages, large octavo, $3.50 net, the Torch Press, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


The Suffrage fight in California was not won without a long and earnest struggle. The story of 
the fight is interesting history. It has been put into readable and convenient form, as a permanent 
record, by one of the earnest workers in the cause, Ex-President of the Votes for Women Club of 
San Francisco. How We Won the Vote in California, A True Story of the Campaign of 1911, by 
Selma Solomons, with a cover design by Elmer 8S. Wise, 71 pages, 35 cents, published by The New 
Woman Publishing Company, 773 Bay Street, San Francisco, California. 


Lame and Lovely is a term of dear old Charles Lamb. How vividly it sets mankind before itself, 
Is there a man living that doesn’t walk lame once in a while? Paul said, ‘There is none righteous. 
no not one.” And yet men and women are lovely. Frank Crane, a broad-minded Methodist par. 
son, who preaches common-sense sermons free from isms and notions in the daily press, has just writ. 
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ten a volume of human interest with the above for its title. The chapters are essayettes on practi- 
cal religion, one of which can be read in a few minutes, and all of which contain thoughts of suggestive 
helpfulness. Naturally they won’t appeal to some minds, but equally naturally ‘cr will appeal 
to others, and I am assured that many will find in them ideas that will broaden the horizon and deep- 
en the experiences oi life. Just as any man who makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before 
is a philanthropist, so is that man a benefactor to his race who plants a good seed in the mind of his 
fellows, where before was vacant soil, or who removes an error and substitutes therefor a truth. 
This Mr. Crane is doing for many minds. Lame and Lovely, essays on Religion for Modern Minds, 
», Prag Crane, 215 pages, $1.00 net, by mail $1.10, published by Forbes & Co., Dearborn St., 
vhicago. 


A NEW BIRD BOOK 


Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers, Secretary of the Audubon Society of California has just had issued 
from the publishing house of Out West magazine, 218 New High Street, Los Angeles, California, a 
new and interesting book on the birds of Southern California. It is entitled The Birds Convention. 
With a skill born of the most intimate knowledge of the life habits of the birds Mrs. Myers lets them 
tell their own story of a Convention they are supposed to have had in the Arroyo Seco, near her 
home. These are lively stories of real life, and animated discussions upon disputed topics, just as 
the humans do at their conventions. 

The book is handsomely embellished with thirty-six illustrations, all engraved from photographs 
of Mrs. Myer’s own making. These are fascinating in the extreme, as they show the birds feeding, 
nesting, sitting upon their eggs and engaged in their variously interesting occupations. 

The book will especially appeal to the young and is admirably adapted for use as a supplementary 
reader. Its full scope may be understood from the following list of chapters: The Coming Together, 
The Evening Meal, A Friendly Discussion, Bird Choruses, The Trials of a Trials of 
Young Mothers, Experiences, The Audubon Society, Farewells. 

It is a tastily gotten up volume prettily bound, well printed and on good mabe. oe opies may be 
had from the author, Mrs. Harriet Williams Myers, 311 Avenue 66, Los Angeles, California, or the 
publishers, Out West, 218 New High Street, Los Angeles, Calif., Parker’s Book Store, Los Angeles, 
Vrooman’s Book Store, Pasadena, leading San Francisco Book Stores. Price 75 cents. Postage 
6 cents. 





Do youeat the potato? Would you like to know its history? Its peculiarities? Its ehemistry? 
lts great variety of usefulness? 

Do you grow the potato? Would you like to know the best soil for it? The best way of plant- 
ing? Of fertilizing? Of protecting from blight and parasites? Of harvesting, of storing, of market- 
ing? If so, you should read The Potato by Eugene H. Grubb and W. 8. Guilford. Every man who 
has studied the food supply of the world naturally has a high regard for the potato, but after read- 
ing this book he will be filled with wonder that it has so large a place in the dietary of mankind. 
The book comprises forty-two chapters and deals with everything connected with this useful tuber, 
showing its vast importance, its place as a food, the climatic requirements for its successful growth, 
the soils for which it is best adapted, the drainage of the soils, seed stocks and their varieties, seed 
bed preparation and planting, cultivation, irrigation, harvesting, machinery for doing this, storage, 
selling, cost and the relation of yield, prices and profits, and marketing. Then come chapters on 
the enemies of the potato, and how to destroy them, fertilizers, the farm rotation, the Burbank pota- 
to, the sweet potato, followed by Dining Cars, Hotels and Restaurants, Legislation, Cooking the 
Potato, Manufacturers, used as Stock Feed, Exhibition purposes and then its history and growth in 
all the civilized countries of the world. 

Californians, Arizonans and Westerners generally are, or should be profoundly interested in this 
useful food plant, as here lives Burbank, the Creator of one of its best varieties, and some of the 
finest crops are produced here. Mr. Grubb, one of the authors, is the owner of the Mt. Sophris Farm 
in Colorado, where some of the finest flavored potatoes of the world are grown, The late Professor 
Lemmon, of Oakland, California, traced the potato to its original habitat in the mountains of Arizona 
and his story might well be called “The Romance of the Irish Potato.” The Potato, by Eugene H. 
Grubb and W. S. Guilford, 545 pages, 100 illustrations, $2.00 net, Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 


There are books and books on the care of Mother and Baby, and one might think there were 
more than enough. But a very useful little book has just come into my hands that, because of its 
plain, simple, common, practical sense is highly to be commended. For instance, it gives much need- 
ed and plain words to ‘smoking fathers on the serious injury they do their babes by smoking in their 
living room. Most smokers never think of this and the result is scores of children are seriously in- 
jured before the fact is discovered. This author, too, while a practical and practicing physician 
does not advocate the calling in of a physician for every trifling ailment of either mother or child. 
She tells of many simple little things that may be done both to avert and cure illnesses. Another 
thing, too, Dr. Newton says a few much needed words to fathers. They need preaching to and 
lecturing a great deal more than the mothers and it is time other writers followed in these footsteps. 
She also gives a striking example of over indulgence in eating, and yielding to violent temper having 
given a healthy, breast-fed baby a severe attack of stomachic trouble. The book as a whole is very 
superior to the general run of such books. Mother and Baby, By Annie B. Newton, M. D., illustrated, 
238 pages, $1.00 net, postpaid $1.10. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co., Boston, Mass. 
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REAL SELF EVIDENT INDISPUTABLE 


“INFORMATION,” 


Concerning Land Values in 


WE HAVE 
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“HOUSE OF COMFORT” 


Hotel Manx 


Powell Street at O’Farrell. 


San Francisco’s best located and most 
popular hotel. Running Ice Water 
in each room. Commodious 
lobby. Metropolitan 


service. 
TARIFF. 

RTE ESTES SRP $1.00 each 
CL ic scpeaecs POP NES, $1.50 each 
| SOS EEO a $2.00 each 
60 rooms Private Bath_------- $2.00 each 
50 rooms Private Bath_-_-__...$2.50 each 
30 Suites, Bedroom, Parlor and Bath $3.50 

to $4.00 


50 large light sample rooms $1.50 up 
Reduction by week or month. 


Under management, 
CHESTER KELLEY. 





“MEET ME AT THE MANX” 











THE 

FINGER 

NAIL 

SHINE 

Sed 10c Bomple pkg. 

Brilliant 
Stylish 
Inexpensive 


1629 Van Ness Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


QPP 
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Reliable Expert Advice 


given to 


Homeseekers in California 


Are you seeking a home in God’s Garden Spot of America? 

An orange or lemon grove, a date palm orchard, a rose garden, a chicken ranch, a hog or 
alfalfa ranch—or anything else that California’s wonderful resources offer? 

All the productive, profitable and pleasant spots are here awaiting you, but the problem 
as to the exact location of the best place for YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS— 
is a hard one to solve. 

Disinterested, expert, reliable advice is hard to get—-we might say next te impossible 
to obtain, without considerable expense and lapse of time. 


We can help you Greatly. 


We have trained experts in our organization who know this magnificent and productive 
country well as you know your front yard. 

They have no land interest or connections or obligations to hamper them. They have 
studied the conditions for years and years and can give unbiased, trustworthy advice as to 
the best location to suit your particular needs or desires. 

We have nothing to sell—not even our advice—but to eliminate the simply curious and 
to show your good faith and earnest desire for practical, dependable advice, we will require 
you to send us One Dollar in two cent stamps with your request for information—for 
which we GUARANTEE to give you advice and suggestions which you probably could no} 
get elsewhere for $100.00. 

We will spare no pains to give you the practical, detailed, expert advice that you want— 
advice which you may place absolute confidence in as to accuracy 

If you are not thoroughly satisfied with the reliability and a of our advice, just 
say so and we will IMMEDIATELY RETURN YOUR FEE. 


Are you ordered Out West 
for your health? 


Our experts have given years of study to the health conditions best adapted to various 
Saas conditions and our services are at your command and included in the small fee 
named. 

These experts are on the staff of OUT WEST—brilliant students of the productive and 
health conditions of the Pacific Coast, whose investigation and experience covers a a posted 
of thirty years. 

This is not a money-making proposition but rather a desire on our part to =. “addi- 
ae service and helpfulness to our many subscribers—who are looking for just such ad- 


These privileges are available only to those who are actual yearly subscribers to OUT 


Address 
ADVISORY BUREAU 


Out West, 


218 New High Street, Los Angeles, California 
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A DOG’S FOOT 


Has a number of raised cushions which prevent slipping 
hard surfaces. 


and take up the concussion over 





ah, fo em 
& \/ BAILEY’S “‘WON’T SLIP” RUBBER HEELS 


Embody this principle and insure ease and safety over 
The tread ‘ace formed with “U” shaped 


e all surfaces. 
ribs, together with flat ended rubber studs, form a sur- 
e T face that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slip- 


pery surfaces. Mailed upon receipt of price. 
35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 


When ordering send a correct outline drawing of the bot- 


ildi tom of the heel of your boot. Order from your shoe 
422 Henne Building dealer, Dealers write for prices,  100-page Catalogue of 


or 
Everything in Rubber Goode Free. 
Call F 2577 C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON MASS. 


Pere KODAKS 


AMATEUR FINISHING IS OUR STUNT 
WE FLY HIGH ON QUALITY 
BUT HAVE HIT THE GROUND ON PRICE 


127 WEST SIXTH ST. att“ nett’ sank. 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM msventscer!” sai6‘co.,\%25 North Mala Se Lost hngeles 


PATENTS  $180.340.00$ _—~PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS willdo 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.’”’ Book Free! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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Over One Hundred active Officers and 
Clerks co-operate to maintain the high 
standard of service to its customers 
which this bank has set during the 
twenty-three years of successful bank- 
ing in Los Angeles. 


Give a “SECURITY” Bank 


Account for Christmas 





4% on Term Savings Accounts. 
3% on Special Savings Accounts. 
New Account Windows 25, 26, 27, 28. 


GURITWY tTrRtst 
& SAVINGS BAN K 


7,000,000.00 


ESOURCES O $47, 
$ 3,300,000.00 


R VER 
CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
SECURITY BLDG. EQUITABLE BRANCH 
Spring at First 


enemies vee o 


} ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per cent 
of the accidents that happen at street cross- 


ings and in getting on and off cars. It has 
become so gross that in order to save life 
and limb the Los Angeles Railway Company 
is now spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under the 
) direction of the lectures of the Public Safety 
} League. 
Here are the rules of the league for the 
prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking in 
both directions. 

Never get on or off » moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a minute 
than spend weeks in the hospital. 

Never cross behind a car without assur- 
ing yourself that there is not another com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. 


ING SECTION 





THE EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon or Night 
Week-days or Sundays 
Always Ready—Never Tired 


“JUST HOMEPHONE” 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 











BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 


me FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with ocuies | by = edges that remove dust caps, cleanse 
the skin in ty tale woes the pave, and give new life to 
ailed 


the whole Lo 
: nate reste 
The 





= Preventing convultions 
. a, JU ayy - tum. 
Mailed for price, 10c. aod _ 


BAILEY’S RUBBER 
SEWING FINGER 
Made to prevent pricking and 

© fore’ La sew 
ing or eubveldery 
small, medium on large. Mailed 
6 cents each. 


nee 3h €D fom 
BAILEY'S RUBBER 
TOOTH BRUSH. | 


Lik he 


used ‘with any tooth wath ¢ or powder, 
ren’s use. ‘bristles to come out. 
2. 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


deal for child- 
No. 1 for 25e.; No. 


BAILEY’S 
betes SLIP 


This ti Lip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the most 
highly polished floor. Made 
in five sizes, internal 
eter: No. 17 5-8 in,; No. 18 

in.; No. 19, 7-8 in.; ae. 

i in.; No, 21, 1 1-8 
Mailed upon reosipt of + 


Agente Wonted 


100 Page Rubber Catalogue Free. 
Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, Mass, 
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STORY of the HUGUENOTS 


NEW EDITION 


A FLORIDA HISTORICAL 


TALE 
‘OF THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


Where the French, Spaniards 
and Indians were the acters. 


By F. A. Mann 
“Should be in every American library.”—New 
Journal. 


“. ntensely Story of the East Coast $1. 50 > No 
ni _iewerting ‘o 
of | Florida, we id."— iew of Reviews. 
“I have read this book to my pupils as an Ameri- 
can classic. [t should be in every school librarv."— 
Prof. Griffiths, Jacksonville, Fla., in School Expo- 
nent. 
net piendid story of fatinte, daring and suffer- F. A. MANN ? 
.""——Mail and Express, is 3 
eA story of a i a eo ap rand Magazine Lompoc, California. 








Jo¢ THE COPY 








ar WESTERN rari | RAT NU 


North, South and East, as 
well as in the West 








ECONOMICAL 
CLEANLY 
STRONG 

DEVOTED 


NEAT TO THE 
NATURE 3 

CURE 
Send for catalogues:for both THE 


Men and Womens wear EDUCATION P/ 
Biss Mailed Postpaid ne bed 


AND \ 
The WILLIAM H. HOEGEE CO. !z:. MEDICAL 
FREEDOM 

Greatest Sporting Goods House RIG ‘2 


on the Pacific Coas 
Male see? 138-142 South Main THE NATUROPATHIC PUBLISHING 5, COMPAM]| 
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Mou’re Safe 


If you advertise in OUT WEST. 


There is a reason for it. There is 


no gambling chance—results are 
certain. OUT WEST space pays 
big dividends to its advertisers. Just 
try it and be convinced. 


“The advertising medium you will eventually use’’ 
Eventually? Why not now? 





a 


Out West 


Is a UNIQUE Magazine and an intensely 
interesting one. Its title indicates what it 
stands fo —The Great “OUT WEST”’— 
its resources and their development, its his- 
tory and its literature, its romance, its mys- 
tery and its grandeur. 

If you are interested in these things, read 


OUT WEST. If you are a stranger to their 
charm, read OUT WEST, and find a new 


world of pleasure. 








$1 5Q-CHECE OR MONEY ORDER-—WITH YOUR ADDRESS, 
¥ MAILED {TO US. WILL BRING “OUT WEST” TO YOU 
MONTHLY, TWELVE TIMES. 
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% Ns 
Important Announcement 


The Old Adobe Spanish Restau- 
rant, formerly known as CASA 
VERDUGO will hereafter be 
known as 


LA RAMADA 


(The Arbor ) 


and will continue to be operated as a 
strictly high-class resort, where genu- 
ine Spanish dinners will be served in 
the quaint old dining room or under 
the ancient pepper tree. Service a 
la carte or table d’hote. 
Special Facilities for Private Luncheons, Teas, 
Dinners, or Banquets. 
FREE GARAGE 
Sunset, Glendale 69 Home, Glendale 691 


Management of 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Glendale Cars from Sixth and Main Sts 
Stop Directly in Front of Entrance 


Name of Station “LA RAMADA” 






















































A REPUTATION for good printing is an enviable 

thing. It can not be gained in a day. Years of 
good work— good presswork— good composition, 
prompt delivery— which counts in these days of 
keen competition, tell the story. 





Good Printing is cheaper in the end—Try ours 











WILL A. KISTLBK CO. 


218 NEW HIGH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hello Number—Home A 2297—Main 5610 
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HOLIDAY LEADERS 


ROMANTIC DAYS IN THE EARLY REPUBLIC 
By MARY CAROLINE CRAWFORD 
Depicts vividly the social history of the old 
Atlantic seaboard cities. Profuse!y illustrat- 
ed. In box, $2.50 net, by mail, $2.71. 


SWITZERLAND IN SUNSHINE AND SNOW 
By E. B. D’AUVERGNE 

Treats delightfully of the life and customs 

of the Swiss. Jllustrations in color and balf 

tone. 8vo. boxed, $3.00 net; by mail, $3.18. 


A BOOK OF HAND WOVEN COVERLETS COLONIAL HOMES AND THEIR 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL FURNISHINGS 
The first book on old-time coverlets, enu- By MARY H. NORTHEND 
merating 350 varieties. With 64 plates, 16 in a A handsome volume describing old-time 
color. 8vo, $4.00 net; by mail, $4.20. | houses and their contents. With 225 balf tone 
| plates, etc. Royal 8vo, $5.00 net; by mail, $5.26 











THE BROAD HIGHWAY 
By JEFFERY FARNOL 
New Illustrated Holiday 
Edition 
With 24 full-page colored 


plates by C. E. Brock, 8vo, 
boxed, $3.00 net ; by mail,$3.21 


THE PARTY BOOK 
By WINNIFRED FALES 
and M. H. NORTHEND 


A comprehensive work on 
party giving invaluable to 
every hostess. Fully illus- 
traied. $2.00 net; by mail, 
$2.16. 


GOOD INDIAN 
By B. M. BOWER 


A realistic Western ranch 


LITTLE WOMEN 


Player’s edition of Miss 
Alcott’s masterpiece. Witb 
12 illustrations from scenes in story by the author of “Lone- 
the play. 8vo, $i.50 net; by some Land.” Illustrated. 
mail, $1.66. $1.25 net; by mail, $1.36. 


From illustrated edition of “The 





Broad Highway" 
THE TEMPTING OF TAVERNAKE THE DESTROYING ANGEL 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM By LOUIS JOSEPH VANCE 
Another typical novel by the “Prince of | “His best tale of adventure since “The 
Story Tellers.” Jilustrated. $1.25 net; by | Brass Bowl.” Illustrated. $1.25 net, by mail 
mail, $1.36. ' $1.36. ; 





A CRY IN THE WILDERNESS 
By MARY E. WALLER 
This powerful story of present-day life by 
the author of “The Woodcarver of ‘Lympus’” 
is one of the few big novels of the year. 
Frontispiece by Arthur I. Keller. 428 pages. 
$1.30 net; by mail, $1.42. 


THE FOURTH DOWN 
By LESLIE W. QUIRK 
Unquestionably the great football story 
of the year for boys. /llustrated. $1.20 net; 
by mail, $1.30. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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LOS ANGELES MFG. CO. 


(INCORPORATED ) 








Riveted Steel Well and 
Water Pipe. 


Galvanized Irrigation Pipe 


4 Galvanized Steel 
—" Oil, Cyanide or Water 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: Tanks. 


Lenard, Minerva and Cheney Streets 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
EO: SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


Branches: Maricopa and Moron, Cal. 
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is a thoroughly 
modern fireproof 
building, centrally 
located — within 
easy reach of the 
large office build- 
ings, banks, — . 
theatres, and shop- King Edward Hotel 
ping district. 


Within one block of the Pacific Electric Depot with its immense suburban lines radiating 
in all directions including the mountain and bench resorts. Cars from Southern Pacific 
F pass the door. 


Rooms $1.00 up. Rooms with bath $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
FIFTH STREET, EAST OF MAIN. 


Se cBecheciecleciecte ct. t.t.t. 3.2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
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Col. E. Dunham, Prop. 
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Books 
by 
George 
Wharton 
James 


With colored frontispiece, 


32 full-page plates and 300 pen and ink sketches. 


THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO 
DESERT 


(Southern California ) 


This important work has hitherto been issued 
in two volumes at double the price of the new 
edition. Every phase of the Sahara of Califor- 
nia and Arizona is minutely described, and, with 
Mr. Eytel’s admirable and faithful illustrations, 
the result is a most fascinating account of this 
remarkable region. 

“The most elaborate work he has yet done.” 


—The Nation, New York. 


$2.50 net 


by mail, $2.70. 


HEROES OF CALIFORNIA 
This book gives -a brief but comprehensive 
account of the Golden State’s long roll-call of 
great men whose names are indissolubly linked 
with her history. 
Illustrated from $2.00 net; 
by mail, $2.12. 


photographs. 


IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON 
OF THE COLORADO RIVER 
In Arizona 


“The volume, crowded with pictures of the | 


marvels and beauties of the Canyon, is of ab- 
sorbing interest. There is a wonderful personal 
interest in these pages.” —Philadelphia Public 
Ledger. 

With 23 full-page plates and 77 other illus- 
trations in the text. 
$2.70. 


THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT | 
REGION 


“Interesting as a fairy tale and valuable | 


for its accuracy as well” (Literary News) and 
“a distinct and extremely interesting contribu- 
tion to topographical and ethnological know- 
ledge.” (Buffalo Commercial). 

With 66 illustrations. 8vo. $2.00 net; by 
mail, $2.17. 


Little, 
Brown 
& CO. 
PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, 
Mass. 


8vo. $2.50 net; by mail, | 


THROUGH RAMONA’S COUNTRY 


Authoritatively points out what is fact and 
what is fiction in Helen Hunt Jackson’s “Ra- 
mona.” 

Illustrated from $2.00 
net; by mail, $2.16. 


photographs. 8vo. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 
How to See It 


An entirely new and complete guide-book 
to the Grand Canyon region, giving the reader 
an accurate knowledge of this wonderful country 
and enabling him to make definite plans for a 
tri ven to the last detail. 

jith 48 pages of illustrations and several 
maps. 12mo. $1.50 net; by mail, $1.62. 


THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES 
(An Autobiography of a Song Sparrow ) 
“A tender story of a rare friendship between 
a man and a little one of the feathered creation. 
Seldom has so pleasing and satisfying a bird 
story been told.”—Grand Rapids Herald. 
Fully illustrated. 12mo. $1.00 postpaid. 


IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF 
CALIFORNIA 

“A fascinating and instructive work, a splen- 
did record of self-sacrificing devotion on the 
part of the Franciscan fathers. There are 
several chapters in which the author covers 
ground not hitherto touched upon, or little 
more than touched upon, by previous writers.”’— 
New York Tribune. 

With 142 illustrations from gy a 
showing the architecture, the interior decora- 
tions, furniture, pulpits, crosses, and candle- 
sticks of the Missions, pictures of the Saints, 
etc. S8vo. $3.00 net. by mail, $3.21. 
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in Date Culture? 


Rccchateenealisutantll 





If so I have a good proposition to offer 


= You Interested 


you. 


of California fruits. 


The area where they can grow is limit- 
ed. The market for their sale is practically 
unlimited, and the demand constantly in- 
creasing. . 


Somebody is going to make a lot of 
money during the next few years out of dates. 


WHY NOT SECURE YOUR SHARE? 


DATES are the coming profitable crop 





(1 NOK 7q 
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To shose of limited means who wish to secure a 
home and an income, one acre to five acres of dates 
is the ideal investment, write for particulars to, 

George Wharton James, 
The Date Colony, 
Thermal, Calif. 
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Blanchard Hall Studio Building 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 


and Science 
Studios and Halls for all purposes for Reat. Studie 





THE 


Building in the Wont, For vermsand al niormecensooy | SOUTHErN Pacific Railroad 


F. W. BLANCHARD 


233 South Broadway 232 South Hill Se. of Mexico 


ANGELES, ZAL. 





traversing the Mexican Pacific 
states of 





=e LOS ANGELES 
iii BREWING 


etl | 


Sioe 


BOTTLED , BEER 


FEW AS GOOD 
NONE BET. IER 


TEL HOME 10857 SUNSET |EAS 





SONORA-SINALOA-TEPIC-JALISCO 


gives access to 


RICH NATURAL RESOURCES AND 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR WEALTH 
in 
Cattle - Ranches - Farming - Mines 
Timber 


Let us list you for a copy of our ew 
booklet which will be published 
shortly. 


H. LAWTON, G. P. A. 
GUAYMAS, SONORA, MEXICO 














STAMPS--Stamp Album and 155 
ALL DIF. RARE, incl. China 
(dragon), Malay (tiger), Rhodesia, 
Tasmania (l’dscape) , Jamaca (w’t’r- 
fall) , etc. only 10c; 1000 mixed for’gn 
only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c. 112 pp. Lists, cou- 
FAS etc., free! Agts. W’t’d. BbY%. WE BUY 
MPS. Hussman Stamp Co. Dept. S, St. 

Louis Mo. 








pope 
Mexican Diamonds 


EE a genuine Arizona 
aatrated Cataiogue of GENUINE Br ExICAN 
Seas ; mm e 1 --- 





tests are cut by 








Frilitane rte ori. For For S00 


—) we send 
cither 35 4 ork ques 


x desired. Write today. 
MEXICAN DIAMOND IMP. CO., Bept.s . Las Cruces, 8. &. 











Incorpo! ited 


HOME 10963 — BROAD 


LOS ANGELES 
GREATEST 
~ GARMENT 
CLEANERS 














‘4 STORES 

















. Books by George Wharton James otakes 








HEROES OF CALIFORNIA. 515 pages, with eighty illustrations. 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.16. 

THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA; HOW TO SEE IT. An 
entirely new and complete guide book. = pages, with maps and 
48 pages of pictures. $1.50 net; postpaid, $ 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON OF “THE COLORADO 
RIVER IN ARIZONA. Mr. James’s original and instructive work 
on the Grand Canyon. 346 pages, with 23 full-page plates and 
77 illustrations in the text. Crown8vo. $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.70. 

THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION. 268 pages, 
with 16 full-page pictures and 50 half-page — from photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.1 

IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. An His- 
torical and Pictorial Account of the Franciscan Missions. The 
best book on the subject. 392 pages, with 142 illustrations from 
photographs showing the architecture, the interior decorations, 
furniture, pulpits, crosses and candlesticks of the Missions, pictures 
of the Saints, etc. 8vo. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.20. 

THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO DESERT (Southern Calif- 
ornia). Its Rivers and its Mountains, its Canyons and its Springs, 
its Life and its History pictured and described. The standard work 
on the Colorado Desert Region. With a colored frontispiece, 32 
full-page plates, and more than 300 pen and ink sketches by Carl 
Eytel. 8vo. $2.50 net; express paid, $2.75. 

THROUGH RAMONA’S COUNTRY. 406 pages. Fully illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 

THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES. An autobiography of a Song Spar- 
row. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 

INDIAN BASKETRY. Fourth Edition, including “How to make In- 
dian and Other Baskets. 412 pagts. With 600 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75. 

HOW TO MAKE INDIAN AND OTHER BASKETS. 140 pages. With 
225 illustrations. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15. 

TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Baedeker 
size for pocket. 507 pages, with illustrations. l6mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

WHAT THE WHITE RACE MAY LEARN FROM THE INDIAN. 

_ 269pages, 84 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; postpaid $1.75. 

CALIFORNIA BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selections from the writings of 
Living California Authors, with biographical sketch of each and 
lists of books. 43 pages. 16mo. Cloth $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 


AN' APPRECIATION OF CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
With four choice selections from his writings. $1.00. 

THE GUIDING LIGHT. A small Texbook on Sex Physiolgy for the young. Also a “How 
to Tell’ for parents. In paper 50c, cloth $1.00. 

A LITTLE JOURNEY TO STRANGE PLACES AND PEOPLES, Being a vivid ac- 
count of the Indians and their homes of New Mexico and Arizona, includin tee 
scription Rock, Zuni, Laguna, Acoma, the Lava flows, the Navahos, the 
jand their Snake Dance, the Havasupais, the Grand Canyon, etc. ete. Fully . i. 
269 pages, $1.00 net, postage 10c. 








Copies will always be autographed for those who desire and who order 
direct from the author,George Wharton James, 1098 N. Rayinond Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal., or “Out West,” 218 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 




















